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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


a 

Dulcigno is not yet handed over to Montenegro, and, 
although there is no reason to doubt that it will be, in 
accordance with the Sultan’s orders, “there is many a 
slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.” And if or when it is 
handed over, and the Turkish troops as well as the fleet 
have withdrawn, what is to prevent Hodo Bey and his 
Albanians from making it too hot to hold Petrovich and his 


garrison? The last phaseof the’ Ottoman question is that Mr. 


Gladstone is endeavouring to induce the Powers to insist on 
the deposition of the Sultan. This is what the bag-and- 
baggage policy has come to then? Weare to punish a 
monarch for daring to differ from: the English Dictator ! 
But he has now before him sturdier foes than Abdul 
Hamid. France, says his own organ, will join Austria and 
Germany in opposing extreme measures. Yet in the same 
paragraph we are told that the deposition of the dynasty 
of Othman is on the cards, when the sovereignty 
would be handed over to a worthier family. We warn 
the British public that there is a deep-laid plot between 
Russia and the English Radicals to secure the throne of 
Constantinople for the Duke of Edinburgh and his wife. 
This means neither more nor less than that Constanti- 
nople would become as Russian as Bulgaria in one 
generation. If the English people stand this, will 
Germany and will Austria-Hungary ? 


Now that Mr. Gladstone is on such good terms with 
Russia he might put in a friendly word on behalf of the 
Armenians, who are being eaten up by the corrupt and 
oppressive officials at Kars and Batoum. It is not long 
ago that, to appease indignant Europe, aroused to anger 
t the suppression of every Armenian school, the Czar 
removed General Frankini from the governorship of 
Kars. The moment the agitation settled down, how- 
ever, the tyrannical functionary was allowed to quietly 
return to his post, and is now exercising his revenge on 
those whose clamour brought about his temporary dis- 
missal. In vain the Armenians have despatched petitions 
to Tiflis, imploring the intervention of the Viceroy. 
The Grand Duke Michael takes no notice of their 
‘supplications, and many Christians have, in consequence, 
left Kars for Erzeroum, seeking in Mussulman Turkey a 
refuge from insult and extortion. It may seem para- 


doxical to prejudiced English Liberals that a Christian 
should go to Turkey for relief from maladministration, 
but there is a tyranny carried on beneath the surface of 
an organised and uniform government which is quite as 
terrible as the tyranny of listless and imbecile Pashas, 
and so far as the facts of the case are concerned, the six 
long letters from Batoum, recently published in the 
Golos, should convince even the most fanatic Radical 
that life is not more agreeable or safe on the Russian 
than on the Turkish side of the Armenian border. 


For several years past there has been a large migra- 
tion from Russia to America of Mennonites, or German 
colonists of the Quaker persuasion, seeking a home 
across the Atlantic to escape military service in the Czar’s 
dominions.’ Some of these have returned from Brazil in 
a terrible condition of destitution, a body of two hundred 
or so recently arriving at Southampton penniless and 
almost in a state of starvation. To prevent the loss to 
Russia of these people, who are excellent farmers, the 
Government has offered them grants of land in Central 
Asia, near Tashkent, with all the privileges they received 
when they originally settled in Russia in the time of 
Catherine the Great. Several thousands of the Men- 
nonites, through their village chiefs, have accepted, we 
hear, the terms of the authorities, and with the departure 
this week of two hundred for Tashkent a fresh era com- 
mences in the colonisation of Central Asia. 


It is observed that of late the rumours have increased 
both in consistency and frequency which attribute to the 
German Government the desire to acquire, and to the 
Spanish Government the readiness to concede, a seat for 
a German colony on the Morocco coast in the possession 
of Spain. The settlement of Santa Cruz, on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco, is mentioned as the subject of actual 
negotiations between the two countries, and the projected 
establishment of a German colony on the spot is said 
now to depend entirely on the price which Spain demands, 
and which Prince Bismarck may be disposed to pay. 


His Majesty of the Golden Foot seems determined not 
to rest until he has involved himself in a quarrel with the 
Government of India. ‘Two telegrams from independent 
sources have been published this week from Burmah, 
announcing that a warlike demonstration had been made 
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upon the British frontier by something like a thousand 
Burmése soldiers. The Rangoon telegram might be 
doubted, because that’ place is notorious for the wild 
canards about Mandalay which are industriously circu- 
lated’ either by King Theebaw’s agents or by panic- 
stricken half castes who seem to delight in believing and 
publishing all the inflammatory gossip which they hear 
from Upper Burmah. But the telegram ‘from Thyetmyo 
may be accepted as being nearly correct. Situated 
within a few miles of the frontier, and occupied almost 
exclusively by a force of European and Madras troops, 
information on frontier matters which comes thence is 
much more likely to be well founded. The costly 
telegram from the Viceroy that the deputy commissioner 
has been instructed to obtain information, recalls a 
certain proverb about leaders and followers, with a final 
ditch. 


This official telegram from Simla announces that the 
telegrams had exaggerated the true state of affairs ; but 
it does not deny that British troops have been sent to 
the frontier for the protection of Allanmyo. Now, British 
troops would not be moved from their stations unless 
there was some reason for the movement. That reason 
must undoubtedly have been the belief by the Chief 
Commissioner in Rangoon that the Burmese troops 
intended to cross the frontier. What business of a legiti- 
mate kind could a thousand Burmese troops have upon 
the British frontier in a time of peace? Menhla, the 
principal Burmese garrison near our frontier, never 
contains more than thirty or forty men. Therefore the 
thousand men who have appeared on our frontier must 
have been specially despatched from Mandalay itself for 
some purpose. It may be true that no hostilities need be 
feared with Upper Burmah, but nevertheless King 
Theebaw’s demonstration on our frontier remains as an 
impudent menace for which he ought to be called to 
account. Theebaw may have made the demonstration 
to strike awe, as it were, into the deluded people whom 
he loves to fill with a belief of his invincibility. But the 
British authorities cannot allow the inhabitants of Lower 
Burmah to be thrown into a state of panic, nor the trade 
of Rangoon to become mischievously disorganised. 


We have the following from a private correspondent in 
Treland with permission to make it public :—“ Lord Ardi- 
laun (Sir Arthur Guinness) has received a threatening letter 
as well as his cousin and agent, Mr. Burke. The former 
fact has been kept, as much as possible, a profound 
secret, There is no reason assigned for this action on 
the part of the cowardly minions of the land agitators, 
Since then Lord Ardilaun has stopped the relief works on 
his Cong property. It is also rumoured that he intends 
forthwith leaving the country. The cry is still they come. 
More threatening letters—the terrible heralds of agrarian 
murders! When will the Government take steps to re- 
press these outrages? Captain Cosby, D.L., of Strad- 
bally Hall, who was a Conservative candidate for the 
Queen’s County at the recent elections, and hitherto con- 
sidered a most popular and generous landlord, has also 
been ‘threatened.’ The letter appears to have been 
couched in the most malignant terms, stating that if he 
should by any means escape the assassin’s bullet, his 
daughter should fall a victim in his stead. Is not this a 
period of terror to the Irish landlords ? Threatening letters 
are being sown broadcast through the country ; but it is 
considered by the authorities that it is not desirable the 
public mind should be disturbed by giving publicity to the 
fact." Why? We see no reason whatever for this reti- 
cence, unless it be that the Government does not wish the 


English public to know the whole truth of the state of 
Ireland. However, the truth cannot be concealed, and 
the more fully it is known the more readily will be found 
the remedy for the terrible condition of affairs. ‘There is 
something very Irish about the treatment‘of landlords in 
the sister isle, For years the standing complaint was 
against absentees, as it was put by the schoolmaster in 
“Father Tom and the Pope,” that “taking our money 
and spending it out of the country is robbing us of the 
same.” But when the people get landlords who are not 
absentees, and who spend two-thirds of their time on 
their estates, they shoot them or drive them away by. 
threatening letters, Truly are the Irish ‘a people 
apart;” but that is hardly any reason why all laws, 
Divine and human, should be suspended or modified in 
their favour. 


That man would be a great benefactor to England who 
could show us how to economise in our national expen- 
diture, say three or four millions a year, and Captain 
John Ericsson is the man who is going totry. If we 
can believe our New York contemporaries, which, sad to 
say, is not always the case, Captain Ericsson has doomed 
ironclads. He has invented a projectile which is to 
travel under water, and is to begin to travel at the rate 
of a hundred and sixty miles a minute. . It is like a 


large cigar, weighs twelve hundred and eighty-one pounds, 


is nineteen feet long, and fifteen inches in diameter. In 
point of fact it is a water-rocket. It carries in its head 
two hundred and fifty pounds of dynamite, and it is fired 
with gunpowder. If it travels straight, and hits hard, 
it is pretty plain that no ironclad in the world would 
stand a second bolt. Obviously this will simplify matters 
very materially, but we would earnestly advise the autho- 
rities at Woolwich who have just produced, entirely to 
their own satisfaction, an expensive Blue-book on the 
exploded guns of the Thunderer, not to be ina hurry 
and rush to the conclusion that their occupation is gone 
until they have had some practical experience of this 
missile of one hundred and sixty miles per minute, for 
the New York papers may be laughing at Captain 
Ericsson and their readers. Of such unprincipled con- 
duct they have before been guilty. 


Russia appears to be pushing on rapidly with her rail- 
way across the Turcoman Steppe. The construction of 
the line is under the control of General Annenkoff, the 
Director General of the Russian Transport Service, and 
an officer of skill, experience, and activity. The railway 
has already been carried from Port Michaelovsk to 


Mulla Kari Port, twenty-two miles inland, whence the’ ~ 


ground is level, well watered, and grassy all the way to 
Kizil Arvat. The electric light is to be used in 
shortening the long nights now prevailing in the Caspian, 
and if the rails and sleepers continue to arrive as rapidly 
from Astrachan and Nijni Noygorod as they are doing 
now, the line ought to be finished early in December. 
It is doubtful whether anything serious will be attempted 
against Merv before then, although it is very likely that 
the troops will be marched next month from Michaelovsk 
to Akhel. It is altogether beyond question now that. 
Russia means to occupy Merv during the winter, and if 
England has any objections on that score, she must 
speak out her mind at once. 


No one will grudge a good honest horse like Robert 
the Devil the ‘complimentary things which have been 
said about his remarkable victory in the Cesarewitch on 
Tuesday, and rumour has it that “the party” have 
won in bets a larger sum than was ever before netted 
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in, this way. If Robert the Devil had belonged to 
some such sportsman as Lord Falmouth or the Duke of 
Hamilton, his victory would have been a more general 
subject of congratulation, as no three-year old had ever 
won the Cesarewitch with so heavy a weight, and he has 
fairly established his right to be considered the best 
three-year-old we have seen for many a long year. In- 
deed, after his crowning triumph in the Champion Stakes, 
he may be pronounced a horse whose name will live in 
equine history as unsurpassed and unsurpassable. It is 
satisfactory, also, to see a big handicap won by a horse 
which is carrying a respectable weight, and the day is 
not perhaps far distant when Lord Coventry’s sensible 
proposal for raising the minimum to 7 st. will find 
acceptance with his colleagues of the Jockey Club. 
There was another good race at Newmarket this week 
for the Middle Park Plate, and this prize, which has been 
so often competed for by the best two-year-olds of the 
season, once more provoked a most interesting contest. 
Lord Falmouth’s unbeaten filly succumbed under her 
4 Ibs. penalty, and victory remained with a_ colt 
who had never run before, and for whom Mr. Craw- 
furd paid 2,200 guineas as a yearling. It is not often 
that these high-priced animals do anything to justify the 
sanguine views of their purchasers, and this is the first 
instance of a yearling which cost two thousand guineas 
winning a race of equal value ; but those who breed for 
public sale will derive encouragement from the result of 
Wednesday’s race, for not only was the Winner so 
purchased, but the two horses which came next, Lord 
Rosebery’s Town Moor and Mr. Perkins’s Lucy Glitters, 
were also sold at the same time as he was—Lord Rose- 
bery’s colt also running into four figures. These are facts 
which public breeders will dwell upon with no little com- 
placency, and the only misfortune is that they have 
occurred too Jate to be of any service for this season’s 
sales. And racing people have such short memories that 
they may forget all about it before the next sales come 
round, if the three horses in question do not in the 
meantime acquire further claims to consideration. 


A Bill of a yery remarkable character at present lies on 
the central table of the Middle Temple Library, to invite 
the fierce light of such professional criticism as may beat 
upon anything of a legal character which seeks so con- 
spicuous a position. It is drawn by a very well-known 
conveyancer, and the draft is accompanied by a some- 
what lengthy memorandum, explaining fully the character 
of the proposed changes in the law. The chief proposi- 
tion—from which, in fact, all the other consequences 
follow as corollaries—is that freehold property should be 
converted into leasehold under the name of “ statutory 
freehold.” Freeholders, however, need not be much 
alarmed at the prospect of their rights undergoing any 
serious diminution. We remember an amusing anecdote 
of a circumstance which occurred some years ago. A 
solicitor was instructed to prepare a lease for 999 years, 
and the intending lessee entered into an elaborate and 
heated argument to have the term extended to 9999 
years. The present Bill proposes to give freeholders 
even one more year than was demanded by the exigent 
lessee in this anecdote, and to make the term 10,000 
years. To obviate any possible objection that might 
arise, the draftsman proposes that as each term of 10,000 
years has rolled away its course, it should be renewed for 
a similar period. Now, what are the consequences which 
at once follow from converting freeholds into leaseholds 
in this manner? The idea is at once bold and ingenious, 
and will probably undergo much discussion. The Bill does 
not propose any change in the duration of settlements, 
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THE NEW THING IN BLOCKADES.. 

The Daily News, and some of the commentators upon 
its information, appear to be entirely unaware that the 
blockade of Smyrna or other Turkish ports is not “a 
blockade new to international law and limited in its 
effects to the country against which it was undertaken.” 
And so far from being “an entirely original invention,” 
this form of blockade has been already considered by 
writers of authority upon the Taw of nations, as we can 
show in a very few words. Pacific blockade is, of course, 
familiar to all statesmen and legists. France blockaded 
Lisbon in 1831 without a declaration of war, England 
similarly blockaded Carthagena in 1836, and France 
blockaded Vera Cruz in 1838 previous to the declaration 
of war against Louis Philippe by Santa Anna. France, 
again, blockaded Buenos Ayres in 1838 to 1840, and 
France and England united in a similar blockade of ‘the 
Rio de la Plata from 1845 to 1848. Thus the instances 
of pacific blockade are sufficiently numerous to furnish 
precedents, though it will be observed that the prece- 
dents are all. indicative of the prevalence of might 
rather than of right. Indeed it is on record that Lord 
Palmerston wrote to Lord Normandy, ambassador at 
Paris thirty-four years ago, regarding the blockade of 
Buenos Ayres (see Lord Dalling’s “ Life of Lord Palmer- 
ston,” Vol. III.), “the real truth is, though we had better 
keep the fact to ourselves, that the French and English 
blockade of the Plata has been from first to last illegal. 
Peel and Aberdeen have always declared that we have- 
not been at war with Rosas ; but blockade is a belligerent 
right, and unless you are at war with a State, you have. 
no right to prevent ships of other States from communi- 
cating with the ports of that State—nay, you cannot pre- 
vent your own merchant ships from doing so. I think it 
important, therefore, in order to legalise retrospectively 
the operations of the blockade, to close the matter by a 
formal convention of peace between the two Powers and 
Rosas.” Mr. W. E. Hall; the latest writer on “ Inter- 
national Law,” adds to this quotation an expression of 
surprise that the question could ever have presented. 
itself to any mind in another light. It appears certain, 
however, that pacific blockade has been supported by 
MM. Heffter, Calvo, Cauchy, and Bluntschli, while 
Messrs. Woolsey and Pistoye and Duverdy “ deny the 
existence of a right to enforce it.” 

Pacific blockade, as Mr. Hall says, “is not a measure 
which affects blockaded States alone,” and it is “ essen- 
tially an incident of war.” But M. Bluntschli has anti- 
cipated the ingenious device of Mr. Gladstone, and, so 
far as we know, is the original author of the “ Blockade 
new to International Law,” for he assumes that a pacific 
blockade would “ be so conducted as not to touch third 
States,” which “ have the right to exact free ingress and 
egress for their ships.” It is perfectly evident, there- 
fore, that Mr. Hall is right in observing that “a blockade 
so limited would be illusory; the power of forbidding 
communication, and of at least detaining ships in case of 
disobedience, is absolutely necessary; and, as a matter 
of fact, pacific blockades have been carried out in the 
same manner as ordinary belligerent blockades.” Thus 
it is clear that not only is the idea not new, but it has 
been condemned. by anticipation, and if it would be 
“illusory” in ordinary cases, it would be far more 
deceptive or useless in the case of Turkey, which has 
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next to no carrying trade of her own, and which would 
be perfectly content if the commerce of Smyrna or 
Salonica, or even that of Constantinople itself, were pro- 
hibited to Turkish vessels—the Favaid-i-Osmaniyeh and 
the Azizieh Companies being the only bodies affected—so 
long as the Messageries, the Fraissinet, the Austrian 
Lloyds, and the Florio steamers were allowed to run in 
and out of the Porte without interruption by the 
blockading squadrons. It is useless here to discuss the 
policy of such a blockade as is proposed. We are only 
concerned to show that the idea is not new, that it has 
already been authoritatively condemned, and that, if 
carried into effect, it would be a mere drutem fulmun. 


IN COUNCIL AT QUETTA. 


In that Beluchi village, whose ancient and curious 
fort overlooks the capacious and well laid-out canton- 
ments which the Government of India occupied in 1877 
by virtue of a Treaty with, and remuneration given to, 
the Khan of Khelat, there has been assembled for a 
week an informal council the decisions of which will, 
we believe, exercise a vast influence over the destinies of 
Afghanistan, and even of India. There have met Mr. 
Lyall, the Secretary of the Foreign Department of the 
Indian Government, General Sir Frederick Roberts, 
Major Sir Robert Sandeman, and Colonel Oliver St. 
John, R.E., the two latter being respectively the 
Governor-General’s agent for Beluchistan, and the chief 
political officer at Candahar. The object of the meeting 
is to draw up a report to the Viceroy in Council on the 
expediency of retaining command of the city and district 
of Candahar, and our information leads us to the con- 
clusion that the abandonment of the Durani capital is as 
good as agreed upon. Not that it is to be given up at 
once, indeed it may be held for one, or two, or even three 
years longer. But we understand Sir F. Roberts is the only 
member of the Quetta Council who is in favour of entire 
annexation, although Colonel St. John is personally 
inclined to the same view, but he is not likely to set 
himself strongly against whatever policy he supposes 
to be in favour at Simla. Sir Robert Sandeman was 
formerly an adherent of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s views 
in this respect, but he too, as a “ Political,” will not 
stand in the way of the wishes of the Governor-General, 
whose direct representative he is south of the Anjeram 
Hills, which stretch between Quetta and the Pishin Lora 
River, and which divide Beluchistan from Afghanistan. 
The Foreign Secretary is said by those who have held inti- 
mate converse with him, to be inclined to save as much 
as possible of the fragments of the Treaty of Gun- 
damuk, and to therefore advocate some friendly arrange- 
ment for giving up Candahar, and holding the line of 
the Khoja Amran range, including, of course, the 
Pishin Valley, and the advanced post of Chaman on the 
other side of the Khojak Pass. The composition of the 
Quetta Council, therefore, leads to the conclusion that 


the policy recommended by it to Lord Ripon will be 


based upon a compromise between the views of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and Sir Henry Norman. Of course it 
does not follow that the Viceroy in Council will ‘approve 
of or adopt the report, any more than that if it should 
be approved by Lord Ripon, it will receive the sanction 
of the Cabinet at home. 

It goes almost without saying that the ad captandum 
argument which Lord Hartington used in reply to a 
deputation from the Patriotic Association that we had no 
right to annex Candahar—as though self-preservation 
were not the first law of Empires as well as of nature 


—applies quite as much to any point beyond the 
Gazaband Pass, as to any other point short of the 
Helmund, or indeed the Heri-Rud. If the efficient 
defence of our north-western frontier does not give us a 
right to occupy a barbarian country, bringing good 
government to its tribes, we have no more right at 
Haikalzai or Gulistan Karez than at Candahar. But the 
advocates of the abandonment of Candahar have next 
to nothing to say against the retention of Pishin and 
the Khojak, although morally, of course, both annexa- 
tions stand on precisely the same footing, since, as the 
Secretary for India said, by the massacre at Cabul, and 
the abdication of Yakub Khan, the Treaty of Gundamuk 
was converted into so much waste paper. Do not let us 
ignore the fact that it will be just as much an act of 
high-handedness to take over the Pishin and the Khojak 
as to appropriate the Durani district, and the Govern. 
ment which accomplishes the one will have no reason 
whatever to parade its surpassing virtue over the Govern- 
ment which at least made an attempt to avoid taking the 
other. We come then to the bare policy of the question. 
As long as Yakub Khan was able to perform his duties 
as Ameer-of Afghanistan we were bound to carry out our 
agreement under the Gundamuk Treaty. When Mr, 
Lepel Griffin was sent to Cabul he had the most explicit 
orders not to make any stipulations with Abdul Rahman 
Khan respecting the boundaries, which were left for sub- 
sequent arrangement between the authorities at Cabul 
and at Simla, and it does not appear whether he obeyed 
those orders or not. If he did, we are free as air to 
arrange with the new Ameer a new line of frontier, and 
we are only bound to consider what would be most 
advantageous for ourselves, looking at the question from 
every point of view. On the one hand it is said that we 
cannot hold Candahar with a smaller force than ten 
thousand men, and that the Indian finances are not in 
a condition to bear such an expenditure. But to 
this the reply is cogent under either of two heads, First, 
as we showed on September 18, Indian finance, rightly 
regarded, leaves a large surplus over ordinary expendi- 
ture, and secondly the entire cost of the corps of occu- 
pation, and something more, could be paid by the 
Candahar city and district, without half the trouble 
of the exactions of the Ameers. Further, it must be 
urged that when the country has settled down, the charge 
for occupation would be materially lessened. One argu- 
ment of some weight in favour of retirement is that the 
Khoja range would be a better frontier than the 
Helmund, which, as we have seen, is fordable for many 
months in the year, and that, if we hold the Khoja only, 
any enemy approaching India from the direction of 
Herat would have to cross the almost waterless 
lake-basin which gave such trouble to General Phayre. 
But against this may be set the undoubted fact 
that if we establish English law and order at 
Candahar, and especially if we carry round by the 
Gwaja Pass the line already completed to Sibi, 
we should draw to the peninsula between the Tarnak 
and the Argandab the great bulk of the trade of West- 
Central Asia now dispersed over various routes, and we 
should fix a centre of civilisation in a region which is 
rapidly ripening for good government, and which by a 
very little resolution we can deliver from the anarchy 
that now preys upon it. Lord Hartington will not fail to 
give these considerations the attention they deserve, but 
he will doubtless be largely guided by the report he 
receives from the conference at Quetta. That report, we 
anticipate, will be in favour of holding Candahar until 
Abdul Rahman is able to establish his authority over it, 
and until he signs a treaty with us in lieu of the ruptured 
pact of Gundamuk. During this interval the Lytton- 
Temple railway will probably be completed, and after . 
two or three years of its effect upon the commerce of 
Candahar we may be able to leave that city without 
some of the evil effects which are certain to attend its 
immediate abandonment. 
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MORE ZEALOUS LEGISLATORS. 


The urgent importance of the various motions pro- 
jected for next Session with regard to the procedure of 
Parliament, ee us from touching in our previous 
article on this subject upon any of the miscellaneous 
proposals of which numerous zealous legislators have 
given notice. The delay, however, is perhaps not to be 
regretted, for in the interval Lord Sherbrooke has con- 
tributed a valuable essay upon the question with which 
we mainly dealt, and the opinions of a legislator so 
experienced as Mr. Lowe may be taken as opportunely 
supporting the views we expressed respecting Obstruction. 
Lord Sherbrooke, it appears, has arrived—erroneously, 
as we think—at the conclusion that the only practical 
remedy for the waste of time described generally as 
Obstruction is a form of the céture, and those members 
who contemplate measures for improving the course of 
business at St. Stephen’s may derive encouragement from 
Lord Sherbrooke’s article, though they may disagree 
with it. The growth of a healthy practical feeling on 
this matter will tend to a similar result upon other points 
of the general question, and thus indirectly Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Mr. Cowen, and other members to whom we 
previously referred, may likewise gain strength. The 
zealous legislators whose names stand against the more 
general of the ninety notices now on the Order Book 
are not so fortunate, no prominent statesman having as 

et taken up their various causes. But the presumption, 
of course, is that they can rely upon themselves, and we 
may proceed to an examination of some, at least, of 
their propositions. 

_It is a peculiarity of the British legislator that he takes 
his stand upon a lofty eminence—figuratively on the 
apex of the Clock Tower—and from this position he 
surveys the whole universe. It may be that he overlooks 
important matters at his feet ; but is it not his mission to 
direct the world at large as much as to control the 
domestic affairs of this small island? If not, the com- 
prehensiveness of his ambition covers almost every point 
ef the habitable globe, and almost every conceivable 
subject. His view ranges from Afghanistan to Antrim, 
from Cyprus to China, from the Tigris to Timbuctoo, 
from the East to the West Indies ; while his attention 
extends from atheism to agriculture, from commerce to 
consanguinity, from patents to police. What wonder is it 
that so small a proportion of the Session’s programme is 
ever carried out ? Undaunted by failure, unconvinced by 
argument, unabashed by ridicule, Mr. MaclIver clings 
to Protection, and is now recruiting himself to renew, if 
ke gets the chance, his contention for abolishing free 
trade with certain foreign countries. If only for his 
courage and persistency, the member for Birkenhead 
almost deserves a foremost place when the House re- 
assembles ; but he stands alone in this matter, and is not 
unlikely to find himself again ousted by members with 
more popular subjects or fellow-members backing them 
up with kindred topics. Nevertheless his was one of the 
earliest notices given for “next Session,” and will not, 
we may be sure, be withdrawn. It is almost needless to 
say that Ireland engages the care and attention of more 
individual members than any other subject ; and cer- 
tainly, if all the good results designed for the sister isle 
need only to be proposed to be ensured, Erin would 
have a bright immediate future. Mr. Mitchell-Henry 
has discovered a panacea, it would appear, for all the ills 
that Ireland suffers; and if only Mr. Parnell would be 
quiet, and allow the tenants to pay one more year’s rent, 
all would be well. The honourable member proposes, 
in the first place, that the House shall declare that the 
general poverty of Ireland and the recurrence of famines 
is due mainly to the non-development of its industrial 
resources. Having thus established the principle 
that, when business is bad, profits are not easily 
obtained, he will invite a declaration that, as 
there is no reason to expect anything better “ under 
existing conditions,” the House will endeavour to 
enable Ireland to support her population by developing 
railways, harbours, drainage, and so on. And then if 


both these suggestions are realised, Mr. Mitchell-Henry 
will propose an industrial commission to distribute 


money for these purposes in the shape of loans, of which 
some portion only shall be repaid. Loans of this 
description would suit a great many people, and when 
Mr. Henry has achieved his threefold purpose, he may, 
perhaps, propose a general fund for the benefit of im- 
pecunious people this side of the channel. Sir Eardley 
Wilmot also has a remedy for Irish troubles, but he con- 
fines himself to the recommendation of a Royal Com- 
mission to consider the best means of advancing the 
material prospects of Ireland ; while, on the other hand, 
Captain Aylmer objects to special legislation for Ireland 
as conducive to agitation, and will propose the absolute 
assimilation of Irish Acts to those of England and Scot- 
land, and that all future legislation shall apply equally to 
all parts of the United Kingdom. 

India has also been taken under the care of several 
members, Mr. Briggs proposing to move for a commis- 
sion on the import duties, and Mr. Macfarlane and Mr. 
Robert Fowler contemplating reforms in the financial 
system affecting that part of the Empire. Strangely 
enough, neither Sir George Campbell nor Sir George 
Balfour has advanced any scheme for the benefit of the 
land of their fame ; but neither is absent from this list. 
The former is anxious as to the fate of officers affected. 
by the abolition of purchase ; while the latter, descending 
from the high ground he usually occupies, will seek to 
improve the quality of London gas, the general badness 
of which will secure him abundant sympathy in the 
Metropolis, but will hardly interest his distant consti- 
tuents. The Deceased Wife’s Sister is still with us, 
though we cannot marry her. Sir Thomas Chambers, 
most valiant of knights errant, is still faithful to his old 
love, and will renew his motion for legalising marriage 
with our sisters-in-law ; and Mr. Beresford-Hope will act 
asa sort of “best man” by advocating a Royal Com- 
mission to find out all about the consanguineous aspect 
of the question. Some recent experiences have prompted 
another member to champion the cause of those inclined 
to matrimony, Mr. Lewis Fry purposing a resolution 
aiming at ‘the prevention of difficulties respecting the 
marriage of people of different nationalities. ‘There may 
not be any connection between married life and domestic 
slavery, but the one subject stands beside the other on 
the Order Book, and Mr. A. McArthur desires “ to move 
a resolution” respecting that kind of bondage which 
still prevails in Hong Kong. But to consider all the 
interesting motions which are promised would be a 
task too great to contemplate, and we must take a 
speedy leave of these zealous legislators. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Mr. Stevenson are as resolute as ever in 
their determination to abolish the drinking customs of 
this country ; and the Atheist Question is to be revived 
by Sir Eardley Wilmot in a motion against the admission 
to membership of the House of persons who in any 
form unequivocally deny the existence of God; and to 
this Mr. Bradlaugh will move an amendment, the nature 
of which may be easily surmised. We have glanced 
thus cursorily at only about a fourth of the notices in- 
scribed by members ere they departed from Westminster 
a few weeks ago, but these are sufficient to illustrate 
the indefatigable zeal of our representatives, new and 
old. This energy is doubtless greatly to their credit, 
and if by drawing attention to it we assist these honour- 
able gentlemen to greater favour with their constituents 
we shall be content ; but we may still confess to some 
doubt of the wisdom of many of the motions themselves. 





LONDON SCOTCHMEN. 


The London Scottish “season” has begun with the 
charitable meetings and social réunions of the natives of 
this or that town or county, who having “made by force 
their merit known” to the extent at least of attaining a 
good position in their respective careers, pledge each other 
and recall the days of “auld lang syne” in the nearest: 
approach to “aricht gude wully waught” that our restau- 
rateurs and lexicographers can supply. The other even- 
ing, a new society, styling itself, with characteristically 
Scotch audacity and egotism, “The London Shakespeare 
and Burns Club,” practically inaugurated its existence by 
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giving a welcome to Mr. Creswick. With winter will 
come Caledonian balls, Scotch club dinners, charity and 
cock-a-leekie, haggis and headaches, toddy and tribula- 
tion, and in general the high jinks of Douce Decorum, 
with just the faintest appearance of having a drappie in 
its e’e. At one of these réunions the other night a state- 
ment was made, the full importance of which did not 
strike those who heard it. It was that the census of 
1881 will probably show that there are in London 100,000 
householders of Scotch blood—or, as Mr. Gladstone would 
say in his strenuous fashion, ‘Scotch to every fibre of 
their being.” In other words, there is in London a 
Scotch population of 400,000. Were that population 
packed into one particular space—say Clapham, con- 
sidering its former affinity to Scotch Presbyterianism— 
we should have a city considerably larger than Edin- 
burgh, and, indeed, not very far behind Glasgow. London, 
then, is, to all intents and purposes, the capital of Scot- 
land as truly as it is of England. For, although Scotch 
London may still be inferior in numbers to Glasgow, 
the quality of the London Scottish must be taken into 
consideration. They are the pick, the créme de la créme 
of their country, living, and indeed ruling, by virtue of 
the law of the survival of the fittest—perhaps, looking 
to the palpable physical and financial comfort of those 
of them who have passed the age of the gods and the 
season of struggle, we should rather say by virtue of the 
law of the survival of the fattest. 


It is possible, indeed it is morally certain, that the 
London Scotchman has now reached the zenith of 
his power. That does not mean that typical Scotch- 
men are losing in the national qualities of ambi- 
tion, energy, and shrewdness which gain them success 
in London,—it rather means that they are be- 
coming cosmopolitan and citizens of the world, that 
their horizon is not limited by England, that they are 
tending to New York and Melbourne fully as much as to 
London, that “sentimental” considerations no longer 
prevent them from seeking their fortune wherever, from 
Twickenham to Timbuctoo, the earth’s solid and stolid 
capital is waiting for the “ open sesame” of a sharp and 
strong brain. As yet, however, London is the goal of 
the typical Scotchman. It is still as yet the biggest place 
in the world, and therefore the biggest field for his 
natural gifts and acquirements. Besides, he has still to 
revenge Flodden, Pinkie, Dunbar, and the placing of 
Wallace’s head on Temple Bar, for he has no memory 
for Bannockburn, Chevy Chace, the saddling of England 
with such an Old Man of the Sea as the Stuart dynasty, 
and the one-sided benefits of the Act of Union. Nor will 
that revenge be complete until he sees Scotchmen lords 
of London, unchallenged in their dominance of its 
politics, its commerce, its literature, its art, until, above 
all, he is able, in truth, to repeat the sublime egotism of 
his fellow-countryman, who rather prematurely ex- 
claimed over the production of Home’s Douglas, 
“Whaur’s your Wally Shakespeare noo?” For in 
his heart of hearts he is of the opinion of poor 
Hugh Macdonald, one of the last and least known, but 
not least, of Glasgow poets, who thought Shakespeare 
had a great deal of “nonsense” in him, even though he 
may not go so far as Hugh, and maintain that he is not 
to be compared with “oor Rabbie.” The London 
Scotchman may seem to have good reason to be satisfied 
with national success in England at the present time. A 
Scotchman is at the head of the Church of England. A 
Scotchman is the revered head and Nestor of that 
literature which he has himself declared to be the true 
Church of England. A Scotchman, above all things, is 
Premier. Not that your London Scotchman of the best 
type heartily admires Mr. Gladstone ; on the contrary, 
he looks upon him as simply Commonplace i” excelsis, 
and so fit to be the king of that “ paradise of buddies,” 
that Valhalla of crotcheteers and gushers, into which his 
native country has now degenerated. He cannot under- 
stand how a man, least of all a Scotchman, can be truly 
great who has absolutely none of that reticence which he 
himself has drunk in with his mother’s milk. Yet there 
he is at the top of the tree; his energy, tenacity of 
purpose, and physical force are beyond dispute ; there 


is something sublime éven in the flow of his rhetori- 
cal evacuations; he admires him as: he admires a 
first-class locomotive by a countryman of his own and 
Watt’s. But although London Scotchmen may not yet be 
satisfied, they are looked upon as examples and models 
by men of other nationalities who are engaged in the 
struggle of life. They are almost invariably to. be fqund 
well up on the ladders that lead to fame and. fortune, if 
not at the top. They are reliable in business, in alliance, 
in friendship. They succeed, and their success is. not 
envied. 

There is nothing mysterious in the success of London 
Scotchmen, or in the methods by which they have secured 
such a hold not only of English purses and English 
positions, but of English affections. They merely bring 
up from Scotland what is best in it, and leave what is 
worst behind. A successful London Scotchman is nothing 
more than a man with an exceptionally hard head and 
an exceptionally warm heart, who has been trained by 
his parents and teachers not to boast about the one, or 
to wear the other on his sleeve. In London he is 
emancipated from the theological and other traditions of 
his country, and so walks erect and without fear of 
any Mrs. Grundy. But he is always a Calvinist at 
bottom, and in the conduct of life. For Calvinism 
reduced to practice is simply the theology of “no non- 
sense,” of submission to the inevitable, of looking facts 
in the face and as they come. Soa London Scotchman 
likes to succeed and see others succeed, provided they 
are the “right sort,” as he calls what his grandfather 
would have termed “the elect.” He is no flatterer and 
dislikes flattery. A firm shake of the hand, “support” 
in hours of darkness and calamity, the assurance that 
“ all’s well” in work—that is the sole encouragement he 
cares to give or get. He is essentially a sober, strong, 
shrewd man. He may, of course, have his “ patriotic” 
eccentricities, and occasionally he will have his “ fling” 
by way of relief from work—in which case the wise 
Scotch wife plays the ré/e of the Marchioness when 
married, and allows her husband all rope as a Dick 
Swiveller, knowing full well that out of sheer contra- 
dictoriness he will decline to go the full extent of the 
offered tether. The London Scotchman is clannish, 
charitable, kind ; but his clannishness takes the practical 
form of insurance, his charities are not indiscriminate, 
the secret deed of kindness is the only one he cares to 
perform, His method of procedure when a friend “ goes 
wrong,” in the sense, as in nine London Scottish cases 
out of ten, of reckless self-indulgence, is peculiar and: 
notable.. He rushes off to him, lectures him on his 
folly, shows him he is bringing his family to. ruin ; then, 
when he has him on his knees and in tears, shows how 
he may yet rise. If he can stuff a ten-pound note into 
the hand of the man’s wife, he does it, and posts off to 
avoid thanks and his own breakdown into “ sentiment.” 

Of course there are Scotchmen and Scotchmen ever 
in London. As of all Londoners, the ordinary Scotch 
settler has least “ nonsense” about him, so when he has 
“nonsense” it is altogether insufferable, Of all prigs 
the most odious is the London Scottish one. There 1s 
Mr. Ricardo MclItchie, who has “ got on,” in the mean- 
time, in literature by industry, selfishness, and sycophancy. 
He is a prig and a cad in one. He has read a little, 
still he cannot speak of his reading ; but an invisible, 
patronising hand, tingling with Grant-Dufferishness, 
seems to pat you on the back. He ignores his former 
friends when he meets them in the street. He is ashamed 
to bring his poor Highland mother up to town, lest she 
shock the gentilities of his “‘at homes.” ‘The sooner the: 
pride of such gets a fall the better. Then, again, no man 
sinks so low as a Scotchman when he does begin 
to go down-hill. What drunkard, for instance, 1S 
so odious as heartless McSottie, who might have 
been a merchant prince if he had the will of a 
baby in long clothes. See him now. He has the 
face of a “sociable vulture,” the voice of a jackal, the 
laugh of a hyzena. His liver, his stomach, his heart are» 
equally bad. He would sell his wife, his children, his 
fragment of a soul for “a three of Scotch hot.” . On him 
the typical Scotchman has no mercy. The spirit of his 
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ancestor, the: Covenanter, rises’ in him, and. he believes 
and says the sooner such men are out.of the world the 
better. Or he may express his meaning with the quaint 


savagery of Mr. Carlyle, of whom, more than of an 
other living Scotchman, his countrymen are prou 
“ Thou askest me, brother, if I shall be damned? Yes, 


brother, make up thy mind, then, to. be damned—if thou 
canst.” For of such is not the kingdom of a London 
Scottish heaven, or, for that matter, of a London Scottish 


earth 


A RADICAL PEER, 


The surprising appearance of Lord Monteagle at 
“the Eleusis Club, Chelsea,” on Sunday night, reads 
quite like a chapter out of the history of the early years 
of the Revolution in France. It seems to bé curiously 
out of place in England. It would have been perfectly 
in keeping with the surroundings if Anacharsis Clootz 
were in the chair, and if, instead of a discourse on law 


and equity by “a Scotch barrister,” an*essay on the 
universal and indefeasible equality of mankind had just 
been read with appropriate declamation by some sucking 
Desmoulins. - At such a moment Lord Monteagle, in 


the character of a grand seigneur, heartily ashamed of 


his nobility, would have come upon the scene with great 
effect. His complaint of the insignificance of his 
hereditary position as compared with the glorious privi- 
lege of deputy of the people, would certainly have 
encouraged some demonstrative democrat at once to 
press the Phrygian cap upon his acceptance, and the 
unanimous vote of the sans culotfes in attendance would 
have proclaimed that citizen Spring-Rice, falsely styled 
Lord Monteagle, had deserved well of the country. As 
it is, however, there is just a little unreality about the 
whole performance, and matter-of-fact Mr. George 
Mitchell, who’ asked the noble stranger if he would 
undertake to bring on a motion in the House of Lords 
to give effect to the semi-republican sentiments he had 
just expressed, probably rendered tolerably accurately 
the feelings of the worthy Radicals of Chelsea. If, 
however, Lord Monteagle is willing to contribute in this 
fashion to the supply of ‘‘Sunday evenings for the 
people,” he is quite free to do so, and he may not be 


entirely displeased to find that the distinction of 


Nobleman, which wearies him so much, will add con- 
siderably, at least until the novelty of the thing wears 
off, ‘to the attraction of his exhibition of himself. 
At the same time it may be observed that, according to 
the accounts of his lordship’s confidences to the advanced 
reformers of the Eleusis Chib, there appears to have been 
singularly little in the way of argument in Lord Mont- 
eagle’s remarks in support of his aspirations for such 
sweeping changes in the established constitution. We 
are told, though there is some dispute on the point, that 
his lordship declared that, “so far as his own feelings 
went, he should be glad if the House of Peers were 
abolished to-morrow,” and this interesting communication 
was received with loud cheers. When we come to the 
reasons advanced for this singular conviction, we must 
confess to a sense of disappointment. It would have 
been really instructive to find a strong argument against 
the hereditary chamber from such a source ; Lord Mont- 
eagle, however, seems to have arrived at his conclusion 
by some intuitive process which conveniently dispensed 
with argument. To say the least, his lordship’s medita- 
tions on the nature and office of the House of Lords cannot 
have been profound ; he believes that the Upper House 
has “no power except that of vetoing the measures passed 
by the Lower Chamber, and is continually reminded that 
it' was dangerous to exercise such a right.” Lord Mont- 
eagle thus appears never to have noticed that very im- 
portant bills are often introduced in the House of Lords 
previous to coming under the fire of the House of Com- 
mons, in which case a disconsolate member of the Lower 
Chamber might complain that the Commons had only 
the power of vetoing such measures. Thus, for instance, 
the Burials Act of the past session was introduced in the 
House of Lords, and, as a fact, it was the Commons who 
vetoed a good deal of the amendments it had received in 


its passage.’ The power of vetoing, little as Lord Mont- 
eagle thinks of it, is no inconsiderable privilege, and when 
the House of Lords is supported by public opinion in its 
exercise of the veto, it need care very little about the 
menaces even of critics so influential as the committee 
of the Eleusis Club. 


After all, the truth of the case appears to be that with 
regard to hereditary Chambers as with regard to elective 
Chambers — their fate and their influence is practically 
in their own hands in the long run. The governing 
Assembly which ceases to be a governing Assembly 
speedily finds somebody to speak its doom, quite irre- 
spective of technical titles and distinctions. Be it House 
of Lords, or Senate, or Assembly of Notables, or Her- 
renhaus, or Chamber of Deputies, or Convention, the 
test of every governing body, as of every governing 
individual, is fitness for the work of legislation and 
suitability to the spirit and constitution of the nation 
concerned. When Cromwell drove the remnant of the 
Parliament out of doors, and put the key in his pocket,. 
the dignity of elected representative of. the people, on 
which Lord Monteagle has set his heart, clearly carried 
very little weight, and it may be said that the Parlia- 
mentarians had themselves shown the example of 
illegality by their abolition of the House of Lords. 
When one part of the Constitution is assailed, the mis- 
chief is apt to spread further than was originally intended. 
When Napoleon Buonaparte sent the representatives of 
the French people flying out of doors before the bayo- 
nets of his Grenadiers, it was equally clear that more 
than the ceremony of popular election is required to give 
force and authority to a representative body. Lord 
Monteagle would see with much equanimity the sacrifice 
of the House of Lords to the House of Commons, but 
what is there peculiarly sacred about the House of 
Commons which should prevent a more thoroughgoing 
reformer than the noble lord demanding the aboli- 
tion of all such assemblies in favour of the direct 
government of the people by the people under the 
system of the Commune? Objections can be raised 
to the character of the House of Lords, but 
objections can also be raised to the character of 
the House of Commons. Lord Monteagle envies the 
happy lot of the men who are returned “as representa-- 
tives of the people ;” but if Lord Monteagle has read his 
daily newspaper for the past couple of weeks, he must 
surely have found matter for curious reflection in the 

roceedings before the Bribery Commissioners. An 
individual peer may be less wise than his sire or his 
gra..dsire. An individual peer may not be specially 
qualified to shine among his fellows as a star of the first 


magnitude; but are the members of the House of 


Commons invariably stars of the first magnitude? Are 


the members of the House of Commons invariably even | 


representatives of the people? Is it to be a true repre- 
sentative of the people to arrive at the House of Com- 


mons only as the nominee of the magnate of the locality, » 


or the caucus of the constituency, or, more disgraceful 
still, if possible, as the purchaser for current coin of the 
realm of the votes of the independent electors of Eatan- 
swill or Rottenborough-on-Sea? We do not know if 
Lord Monteagle has committed himself to the system of 
a single Legislative Chamber or government by conven- 
tion. If he has, very few sensible people will agree with 
him; while if he is still in favour of some sort of Second 
Chamber, in order to temper the rashness and check the 
precipitation of a Popular Assembly, he will find it 
difficult to discover, among all the Senates and Upper 
Houses contrived by the Constitution-mongers of two 
worlds, a Second Chamber which unites the dignity, 
efficiency, and authority of the British House of Peers. 

It is a pity that Lord Monteagle talked so much that 
was irrelevant on the occasion in question, ‘There was 
a subject on which he might have given a useful opinion 
without compromising his position in any way, and he 
appears to have ventured some distance in its direction 
when he admitted the necessity of a reform of our land 
laws. In Ireland, unfortunately, the question is far 


beyond the stage of discussion, without being appre-— 
ciably nearer to elucidation or settlement on that’ 
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account. There is a general agreement that something 
must be done to place the laws relating to land in better 
harmony with the requirements of contemporary agri- 
culture, but the clear and practicable plan on which the 
reform is to proceed has not as yet been tendered for the 
judgment of the country. Lord Monteagle certainly did 
not contribute much towards the information of the 
public, and it would appear that what he did say was 
misunderstood by his Chelsea audience, inasmuch as he 
has seen the need of denying that he complained of the 
alleged “feudalism” of our land system. Probably we 
may suspect, with the sapient Mr. George Mitchell, that 
a good deal of what the worthy Radicals of the Eleusis 
Club most heartily applauded was intended rather as a 
lordly condescension to their prejudices than as an 
explicit statement of political convictions. 





THE METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS. 


__It is just forty-one years since the Police Courts of the 
Metropolis were established in their present form, and 


‘considering that the population of London is now more 


than double what it was then, it is evident that the time 
has arrived for a thorough re-arrangement of the districts 
assigned to each court, if not for the creation of several 
additional ones. The Metropolitan Police Courts Act of 
'1839 was passed after an exhaustive inquiry had been 
‘made by a Parliamentary Committee that sat in the two 
\previous years. Up to that date the magistrates of the 
police offices, as they were then called, performed duties 
of an executive as well as of a judicial character, a few 
constables being attached to each court for the purpose 
of the detection of crime. The Act of 1839 changed all 
this, and confined the magistrates to the performance of 
purely judicial duties. In 1840 another Act was passed 
defining more exactly the powers of the magistrates, and 
‘it is under these two Acts that the police courts are now 
«conducted. There are at present thirteen courts, counting 
sas separate ones the joint courts of Greenwich and 
“Woolwich, and Wandsworth and Hammersmith, to which 
‘one staff of magistrates and clerks is attached in each 
‘case. The number of magistrates is limited by law to 
‘twenty-seven, but at the present time there are only 
twenty-three. Two magistrates are attached to each 
court, who sit on alternate days, the chief magistrate pre- 
siding in addition at Bow Street. 

There is no necessity for fresh legislation in order 
either to re-arrange the boundaries of the existing courts 
or to create new ones, provided not more than four 
additional magistrates are required, since this can be 
effected by an order in Council, as long as the boun- 
daries are not carried beyond the limits of the Metro- 
politan Police district. During the last twenty years the 
population has shifted so much, that while some of the 
courts are overwhelmed with business, others might 
easily undertake a good deal more. The existing dis- 
trict could probably be worked well enough if the boun- 
daries of the several courts were re-arranged. This is a 
comparatively simple matter, and there is no reason why 
it shouid not be carried out without any further delay. 
The question of creating new courts beyond the existing 
boundary is difficult only so far as it involves additional 
expense, but looking to the serious inconvenience that is 
caused by the want of properly constituted tribunals 
in some of the thickly populated suburban districts, the 
Treasury could hardly refuse its consent on the ground 
of expense. If it were considered necessary to establish 
a police court at Marylebone in 1839, such populous 
places as Stratford and Croydon are surely entitled to 
the same advantages at the present day. The cost of 
three or four additional courts, too—after deducting the 
sum receivable by the Exchequer from fees and penalties 
—would be inappreciably small. Probably all that 
would be required at first would be the creation of two 
new courts in the north and two in the south of London, 
and these might be worked with a single staff, as is now 
done in the case of the joint courts of Greenwich and 
Woolwich, and Hammersmith and Wandsworth. It is, 
however, very desirable that the police courts district 
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should be made conterminous with that of the Metro- 
politan Police district. 

There is another point that deserves attention in con- 
nection with the extension of the Police Courts district, 
At the present time, in some of the petty sessional divi- 
sions in that part of the Metropolitan Police district 
which is outside the present boundary of the courts, the 
Justices are in the habit of sitting at the police station. 
There are many obvious objections to such a practice as 
this. It is, in fact, very much the same system that was 
in existence at the Metropolitan Police offices, or courts, 
prior to 1839, which was so strongly condemned by 
the Parliamentary Committee of 1837-38. Another 
matter dealt with by the Committee of 1839 deserves 
to be noticed at the present time. They stated in 
their report that, as the police offices of the metropolis 
possessed no common head, nor any central ground of 
communication, there was no mode by which at present 
conflicting opinions prevailing at the different offices could 
be reconciled. ‘They recommended, therefore, that pro- 
vision should be made for the formation of a board or 
court, to revise the proceedings and practice of the several 
courts, with a view to securing greater uniformity of 
decision and practice. To those who have studied the 
conflicting decisions passed by the metropolitan police 
magistrates during recent years, and the diversity of 
practice that exists at the several courts, these observa- 
tions and recommendations must appear to have the same 
weight now as they had forty years ago. The Act of 
1839 provided that the magistrates should meet together 
once a quarter to discuss matters connected with the 
procedure at their several courts, and report thereon to 
the Home Secretary. Whether this is carried out or not 
we cannot say ; but, if it is, the result is very far from 
satisfactory. It becomes a question whether the chief 
magistrate should not be empowered to issue such general 
instructions to the other magistrates as would ensure 
greater uniformity in their mode of conducting the busi- 
ness of their courts. At their next quarterly meeting it 
would be well, too, if the magistrates would take counsel 
together as to the best means of checking the length to 
which examinations prior to commitment are so frequently 
carried, an abuse which has grown very much of late 
years. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
XIX.—THE NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


This Society, which was established in 1835, has its 
head office at 48 Gracechurch Street, in the City. The 
scope of its business is the transaction of mutual life 
assurance and the granting of annuities and endowments. 
We may here remark that at the last general meeting it 
was announced that as the deferred annuity business of 
the Institution was not producing any profit, but rather a 
loss, the Board had discontinued granting annuities. As 
the business of the Society is of a mutual character, the 
whole of the profits or surplus belongs to the members, 
and is divided among them quinquennially. The mem- 
bers have the option of applying the shares which come 
to them, either by increasing the amount of their in- 
surance, or they may reduce the premiums payable. It 
appears that the amount that has thus been given to the 
members has been on an average for many years more 
than £100,000. A number of illustrations of the 
two modes of appropriating the members’ shares of 
profits are given in the papers that are now before 
us. It is stated that in a very great many cases 
the premiums have been reduced as much as 80 
or 90 per cent. In others they have been entirely 
extinguished, while in a considerable number of cases 
fortunate members of this Institution have found that 
not only all their premiums have been extinguished, 
but that they are in the position of recipients in the 
Institution to which they belong. In some cases 
these boons take the form of annuities ; in other cases, 
where persons are desirous to take their benefit 
at the present time, a cash payment is made. The 
following instances, taken almost at random from 
the four pages of illustrations which we have before 
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us, will show how beneficial have been the operations of 
this Society to many of those persons who have effected 
policies with it. Let us first take instances where the 
assured have elected to apply the boon resulting to them 
from the prosperity of the Institution to a reduction of 
premiums. A policy was effected for £1,000 payable at 
death, in 1836, the age of the life at the time was twenty- 
five years, and the premium: which was originally con- 
tracted to be paid was £22 2s. 6a. This sum has become 
small by degrees and very beautifully less, until it has 
almost vanished altogether. During the quinquen- 
nium 1842 to 1847 it was £14 19s. 2d., from 1847 to 1852 

14 75. 6a., 1852 to 1857 £12 8s. 4d., 1857 to 1802 

Ir 145. 2a., 1862 to 1867 os. 10d., 1867 to 1872 

75s. 10d., 1872 to 1877 £7 45. 2d., 1877 to 1882 

1 14s. 2@. Let us now take another instance of the 
same class of policies, that is, where the sum is payable 
at death, which stands last in the list of illustrations, 
belonging as it does to the most modern date. A 
policy for £1,000 was issued in 1872, the age of the life 
was twenty-five years, and the original annual premium 
was £22 8s. 4d., but the reduced premium from 
1877 to 1882 is only £16 11s. 4d. Again, on a 
policy for £1,000 issued in 1872 on a life aged 
fifty-seven years, the original annual premium was 
458 10s. 10d., but the reduced premium for the quin- 
quennium from 1877 to 1882 is only 441 10s. Let us 
now pass on to consider cases where bonus additions 
have been made to policies. Here the illustrations are 
drawn from two classes of cases (classes 9 and 10), viz., 
class 9, where the sum assured is payable at death with 
profits, and class 10, where the sum is payable either at 
death, or on attaining the age of fifty, fifty-five, sixty, 
or sixty-five years, whichever event shall first occur. 
A policy was issued in 1836 on a life, aged thirty, 
the original sum assured was £1,000; by various 
bonus additions rising in steady gradation, the sums in 
1872 and 1877 being £114 5s. and £144 2s., the total 
sum assured is now £1,834 19s. Let us now take the 
most modern instance. A policy was issued in 1872 on 
a life aged fifty; the original sum assured was £500, but 
it now stands at #544 1s. A glance at the other class 
of policies, where payment is made either at death or at 
a certain specified age, will enable the reader to appre- 
ciate results of an equally satisfactory character. <A 
policy was effected in 1847 on a life twenty-eight years of 
age, on which a sum of £1,000 was payable at sixty or 
death ; the total sum now assured is £1,600 15s. Now 
suppose, in the case of a contract nearly the same, that 
the election had been to enjoy a reduction of premium, 
in that case where the life was twenty-five at the time 
when the policy was effected, the orginal premium of 
£29 15. 8d. would have been reduced to £3 5s. 8d. The 
terms of this Society with regard to foreign policies would 
also seem to have a special character, and to deserve some 

culiar attention. Members may proceed to and reside 
in any part of Europe in time of peace without licence 
or extra charge. Members, if not, seafaring persons, 
are also permitted to proceed direct in time of peace by 
first-class steamer or sailing-vessel to any port in Canada 
or the United States, situate north of 36° north latitude, 
and to reside within the same limits free of charge, and 
also, if not engineers, to visit Egypt and Algiers during 
the winter months, viz., from November to April inclu- 
sive. Licences are granted for residence in New Zealand, 
Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and Natal (except 
when engaged in digging or carrying gold or diamonds), 
without any additional premium beyond a small charge 
for risk of voyage, and in other parts of the world at 
such additional premium$as the Board may consider 
equivalent to the extra risk incurred. With regard to 
whole world policies, the Board at the last general meet- 
ing announced that they had adopted a new course of 
action. They stated that the subject had been for a 
considerable time under their consideration, and that 
they had come to the determination to remove the 
restrictions with respect to this class of policies. The 
rule at present in force is, that any member who has 
attained the age of thirty years whose policy has 
been in force for at least five years, and who has 


not previously requited the indulgence of the Society, 
by asking them for a special licence for foreign residence, 
may now, on payment of a nominal fee of 55., obtain a 
licence to proceed to and to reside in any part of the 
world, is is a concession to the requirements of 
modern times which would certainly seem to be well 
conceived, and to deserve an appropriate reward in an 
increase of business to the Institution. The present 
annual income of the Society is over £480,000, mnie ap 
of nearly £325,000 received on account of premiums, 
and £154,000 from interest on moneys advanced in 
various ways. The total accumulated fund stands at 
43:759,231, of which £345,723 is advanced on loan to 
members on the security of their policies. The fund 
thus stands in the relation of considerably more than 11 
to 1 to the premium income. ‘The expenses of manage- 
ment amount altogether to £18,031, that is to say, well 
under 6 per cent. of the income derived from premiums. 
During the twelve months up to which the last return 
was made, 947 proposals had been accepted, insuring 
4, 386,055, in respect of which the premiums ae 
amounted to £12,884. The present number of mem- 
bers is 16,948 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople: Oct. 8. 
We are willing to believe, probably because we wish it to 
be so, that the tedious exchange of notes which has been 
going on between the Ambassadors and the Porte ever 
since Mr. Goschen’s arrival has come to anend. The last 
sent in by the Ambassadors on Monday, September 28, was 
the reply to the famous Turkish Note of September 22, sup- 
posed to have been drawn up by the Sultan’s own 
The diplomatic opinion of this Note was that it was far too 
mild, whilst the Sultan’s Ministers considered it so severe 
that they dared not present it to their master, and wasted 
much power of persuasion in attempting to induce the Am- 
bassadors to retire it. On this point their Excellencies were 
firm, and the Sultan had to swallow the bitter pill. Whether 
he took it with violent demonstrations of repugnance, or 
whether he nerved himself with a dogged determination all 
his own, is not recorded. He made a fruitless appeal to his 
brother of remnant, complaining that he was much harassed 
and annoyed by the continued insistence of the Europear 
Powers. The Emperor is said to have expressed much 
sympathy with the Padishah in his troubles, but to have held 
out no hopes of using his influence to remove them. Of 
one thing, we are sure that his Pashas have had a terrible 
time of it closeted with him during a whole week at Yildiz 
Kiosk, some vainly tendering advice which was disregarded, 
others only offering such as they thought most agreeable to the 
Sultan. None of them, however, have as much influence 
over their wilful master as his more intimate surroundings 
of astrologers, fortune-tellers, and the trusted sable guardians 
of his harem, with other such like creatures dependent 
entirely on the favour of the Padishah. Supported by the 
counsels of these people, the Sultan believes Ainself strong 
enough to carry out his plan of resistance tothe end. On 
him alone rests the responsibility of the last—and it is to be 
hoped final Note—sent in to the Ambassadors on Monday, the 
4th inst. Taken by itself, it reads fair enough, and at first sight 
one might fail tounderstand the perturbation its receipt caused 
in diplomatic circles, where it was looked upon as totally 
irreconcilable with the demands of the Powers. The Porte, 
adopting the language of European diplomacy, takes its 
stand strictly on the basis of the Treaty of Berlin. Dulcigno 
being the district substituted for that mentioned in the 
Treaty, will be evacuated by the Turkish troops without 
regard to naval demonstrations, which are not included in 
the clauses of the Treaty. The Porte objects to the cession 
of Janina, &c., &c., to Greece, as being a subsequent arrange- 
ment, and proposes a new line of frontier (not, however, 
defined), which it considers more consistent with its Treaty 
obligations, Always keeping itself within the limits of the 
Treaty, the Note is rich in promises of reform as regards 
Asia, as well as European Turkey; nor is it unmindful of 
the interests of the bondholders, whose representatives it 
invites to Constantinople, to assist in the details of a plan 
which in theory looks plausible enough. The oneeciian to 
this fair-spoken document is, first, that the Turks by merel 
evacuating Dulcigno leave the Albanians face to face wi 
the Montenegrins and the Powers, whilst they themselves 
are free to excite and direct the Albanians without thereby 
incurring any responsibility. Secondly, the proposal of a 
new line of frontier for Greece is only the old trick of 
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gaining time by protracted negotiations and unfulfilled 
engagements. Thirdly, the Sultan has had two years since 
the signing of the Treaty of Berlin in which to introduce 
reforms in his empire, but he has done nothing. All the 
efforts of his Government have been, on the contrary, only 
measures of repression. The Armenians have hardly ever 
been more trampled upon and oppressed, and there is 
nothing to show that the promises of the Turkish Govern- 
ment should have more weight attached to them in the 
present than they have shown themselves worthy of in the 

ast. As to the plan of protecting the interests of the 
Condholders, Turkish projects are rich in paper promises, 
which offer brilliant prospective advantages, but which 
have the knack of melting away when the test of practi- 
cability is applied to them. ‘ 

Public opinion was at first favourably impressed by 
the contents of the Turkish Note, and there was a rise 
in Turkish Funds, but. soon after the appreciation 
given to it in diplomatic circles, both here and abroad, 
caused a contrary feeling to set in, the Funds reverted to 
their former position, and as it was too soon to form con- 
jectures as to the.line of action likely to be taken by the 
Powers, the wildest rumours became current ; some repre- 
senting the combined fleet as on its way to the Dardanelles 
and Constantinople preparatory to a fresh naval demonstra- 
tion in front of Dolmabagtché, others asserting that the 
Russian and British ships alone were coming, and that the 
European concord was on the point of crumbling to pieces. 
Prince Bismarck was represented as secretly hardening the 
Sultan’s resolution, partly to bring discredit on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy, and partly to foil the Russian scheme, which 
only awaited the arrival of the Russo-British fleet to depose 
the Sultan, and place the Duke of Edinburgh on the vacant 
throne, under the joint protection of England and Russia. 
Apart from all this airy fabric, there are many serious-thinking 
people who believe that strong as is the Sultan’s faith in his 
astrologers and soothsayers, he would not have held out so 
long, or so boldly, against the Powers, if he were not secretly 
backed up by one or other of them, The accusing finger points 
to Bismarck in connection with Austria, which is being used 
as his instrument. It is certain that in the Palace strong 
hopes are entertained that the last Turkish Note will give the 
death-blow to the European accord. The possibility of its 
bringing about warlike complications is viewed with equa- 
nimity, the belief being that in such case Germany and 
Austria will throw in their lot with Turkey. France and 
Italy are looked upon as likely to remain neutral, whilst the 
alliance between England and Russia is considered of so 
ephemeral a character, and so entirely the outcome of Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal animosity to the Turks, that it cannot 
present any serious or lasting danger. On the other hand, 
diplomacy represents the Powers as more than ever of one 
mind, though their programme for the future may seem just 
at present somewhat vague, the protest against its including 
any probability of a breaking up of the European Concert. 

A propos of concord in Council, Said Pasha played his 
colleagues rather a sharp trick during the protracted sittings 
of last week. He suggested that each Minister should draw 
up a separate memorandum embodying his views on the 
questions under discussion. These memoranda were to be 
laid before the Sultan, and were ostensibly intended to assist 
His Majesty in arriving at his decision. But Said’s real 
ae lay deeper. By this ruse he meant to commit his 
colleagues to the particular line of action advocated in their 
memoranda. ‘Those whose expressed opinions were con- 
trary to the Imperial wishes would be marked men in the 
eyes of the Sovereign, and no longer to be feared as possible 
rivals ; whilst those who supported his views could not go 
back from their written words, and would have to bear their 
share of risk and responsibility if matters were to take a 
wrong turn. 

A few days ago I had the opportunity of sounding the 
views of a Turkish ex-Minister, who still retains much of his 
Sovereign’s consideration. He spoke in that calm, dis- 
passionate manner generally the result of conviction. He 
was too polite to put it into words, but his tone implied 
“All this ado about nothing is certainly very much to be 
regretted, as it is likewise trying to our patience. It is, 
however, but a passing cloud; sooner or later Europe will 
recover her right mind, and see things in their proper light.” 
His views were as follows :—Dulcigno will certainly be given 
up, irrespective of the Naval Demonstration. As to the 
Greek question, it could not possibly give occasion to 
another demonstration. There is still much room left for 
further discussion and negotiations ; besides, by the 24th 
Article of the Treaty of Berlin the mediation of the Powers 
could only be offered in the case that Greece and Turkey 
did not arrive at an understanding. Supposing even that 
the Powers were dragged into the discussion, the most that 
could be exacted of the Porte would be to keep strictly to 
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the Treaty of Berlin, which merely advised a rectification 
of frontier, without ever hinting at the cession of whole 
provinces. All action of the Powers taken in a con 
direction would be an infraction of the Treaty of Berlin, 
which might occasion incalculable disaster. His Excellency 
would not admit of the existence of an Armenian question 
for the simple reason that no Armenia existed. “ Did not the 
Beaconsfield Cabinet admit as much,” he said, “when, in 
creating the new Consulates in that part of the Ottoman 
Empire, it designated it by the name of Kurdistan; and not 
Armenia?” When this point touching the Armenians comes 
more fully to the front, the Porte will propose that a Com- 
mission of Inquiry be named. It will then be seen that the 
Armenians are but a very small minority when compared 
with the Kurds and other Mussulmans—not more than oneé- 
fourth. Supposing that some sort of self-government or 
autonomy were granted to these Armenians, what would 
become of them, numerically so weak and so unwarlike by 
nature, deprived of the protection of the Imperial troops? 
The Imperial Government must necessarily give serious 
thought to all these different considerations, and a proper 
comprehension of them must show that neither the Greek 
nor the Armenian questions can possibly furnish just cause 
for a repetition of the Naval Demonstration. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


——_-4+——— 
“ WILLIAM AND SUSAN” AT THE ST. JAMES’S, 


It was very natural that Mr. and Mrs. Kendal should wish 
to play in “ Black-Eyed Susan,” a piece in which they haa 
scored a great success ; but it was obvious that the play in 
its old form would have excited derision rather than 
sympathy. We have too many burlesques in these days to 
render the language in which the early part of the play is 
written anything but a provocation to laughter, and certainly 
some of it is very stilted. For example, Doggrass having 
asked Susan if it is not sometimes convenient to have @ 
husband at sea, the heroine replies, “ Sir, scorn has no word, 
contempt no voice, to speak my loathing of your insinua- 
tions. Take, sir, all that is here; satisfy your avarice, but 
dare not indulge your malice at the cost of one who has now 
nothing left her in her misery but the sweet consciousness 
of virtue.” Such a speech as that sounds like an excerpt 
from one of Mr. Byron’s “ Dramas for the Back Drawing- 
room,” and would assuredly be greeted with roars of 
laughter. 

The managers of the St. James’s Theatre then commis- 
sioned Mr. Wills to re-write the first act of “ Black-Eyed 
Susan,” and he has done so, supplying two new acts, and 
retaining the famous last act with slight alterations, It is 
said on the play-bill that this has been “ with the sanction 
and approval” of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, a ridiculously apolo- 
getic statement which is absurd on the face of it. If Mr. Wills 
has done no harm there is no need to apologise ; if, on the 
other hand, he had done anything for which he could be 
blamed, if he had committed sacrilege as it were against a 
dramatic classic, Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s sanction would 
make it no better, and be no sort of an excuse. Mr. Wills, 
as might have been expected from the author of “Olivia,” 
has performed his difficult task with great skill, and has 
made Douglas Jerrold’s “nautical and domestic drama” into 
a very interesting and pathetic play. He has cut out Dog- 
grass, Gnatbrain, Raker Hatchet, and Jacob Twig, but the 
element of spite towards William is represented by a surly 
seaman named Truck. In the first act we see Susan eagerly 
expecting news of the fleet, while her little son plays with a 
toy ship. Mr. Truck makes some unkind remarks about the 
dangers of the sea, and gives a graphic description of how 
sailors are cut in two by chain shot. At last shouting is 
heard outside, the fleet has arrived, and then William comes 
home, to be warmly welcomed by his loving wife. Captain 
Crosstree makes his appearance, and after telling them that 
the Admiral is going to bestow some signal mark of favour 
on William for saving his Captain’s life, he claims Susan’s 
hand for the dance that is going to take place on the village 
green, and the act comes to an end. In the next we 
see the Admiral present William with a medal for 
bravery, and then comes the dance, which was indulged 
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in with so much spirit by all concerned, that it was rewarded 
with perhaps the heartiest applause of the evening. The 
Captain has written for William’s discharge, and it duly 
arrives, but. old Truck wheedles the Admiralty letter out of 
the postman, saying he will deliver it himself, and secretes it. 
Thus when the crews have to join their ships, William has 
to go too, but he promises to get leave from the lieutenant 
not to go on board till the morning.. Then comes a scene 
between Captain Crosstree and Susan, in which he professes 
‘warm admiration for her. In the original it will be remem- 
bered the. Captain has had too much to drink when he 
makes improper proposals to Susan, as the heroine acutely 
remarks, “Intoxicated, too, I will hence.” In Mr. Wills’s 
version, however, Crosstree is sober, a change of doubtful 
value, for he has scen very little of Susan, and it does not 
seem natural that he should so far forget himself, especially 
as he professes the greatest friendship for William. As 
Susan is struggling in Crosstree’s arms, her husband comes 
on and cuts him down, and in response to an agonised 
appeal from Susan as to what will happen to him when it is 
discovered that he has struck his Captain, he replies that 
the punishment will be death. ‘The last act is substantially 
Douglas Jerrold’s, except that Mr. Wills has introduced a 
very pathetic prayer for Susan, after which she expresses 
her belief that despite the terrible preparations William will 
escape his doom. 

The piece could hardly have been better acted. Mr. 
Kendal was a manly and chivalrous William, and his de- 
meanour before the court-martial was admirable. He had a 
firm grip of the part from first to last, and the character 
suits him well. Mrs. Kendal, whom we have seen and 
admired of late in light comedy, threw herself heart and 
soul into the part of Susan. She looked the character to 
the life, and the impersonation was at once powerful and 
pathetic, creating a profound impression upon the audience; 
indeed, one has seldom seen more tears shed in a theatre 
than those which flowed on the first night at the sad parting 
of husband and wife before the execution. Mr. Hare, made 
up after his usual artistic fashion, played the little part of 
the Admiral with neatness and finish, and Mr. Wenman 
gave a clever and humorous rendering of the part of Truck. 
Mr. Barnes was Captain Crosstree, and is to be commended 
for a performance full of taste and discretion, especially in 
the trying scene in the second act, where he persecutes 
Susan with his unwelcome atténtions. The play is par- 
ticularly well stage-managed, and every detail is attended to, 
Mr. Hare being one of the cleverest of our managers in this 
particular part of his business. Neatly written, and interest- 
ing, though perhaps a little too sad for some people, and 
exceedingly well acted by all engaged in it, “ William and 
Susan” should certainly attract large audiences, and in the 


present dearth of good new plays it is very welcome. 
H. SAVILE CLARKE. 





MUSIC. 


Musicians and amateurs have but one opinion respecting 
the Crystal Palace winter concerts. They are the best of 
their class, and have done more for the art than any others 
of our time. To enumerate the many important composi- 
tions that have been brought before the public at these 
entertainments would occupy much more space than we have 
atcommand, It is something of a journey to the Crystal 
Palace and back again, but nowhere else is it possible to 
hear music of such peculiar interest as we constantly find in- 
cluded in the programmes. The directors have, for years 
past, shown a spirit of enterprise in bringing out new com- 
positions, and rescuing, from most undeserved oblivion, 
others that should have long ago seen}the light. By means 
of these concerts we are made to understand what is going 
on in other countries. They give us the opportunity of 
estimating the claims of the old and the new schools, and 
let conservatives argue as they will, the administration of 
musical affairs at the Crystal Palace displays an amount of 
activity and energy that might be imitated, with advantage, 
by the London societies. The production of many high- 
class works might be quoted in support of this assertion, 
and, of them, two may, in particular, be mentioned. They 
are Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B minor, and 
Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation.” Both were, in the highest 
degree, important, and, judging from the experience of past 
years, neither of them would i been heard but for the 
efforts made by the governing powers at Sydenham. The 
cause of Schubert, a genius mos unaccountably neglected, 
has, indeed, been taken up consistently and enthusiastically, 
and if the musical authorities had nothing else to boast of, 
their steady and persistent advocacy of the claims of a 
great composer, who, in his short lifetime, experienced little 
else than poverty and disappointment, would entitle them to 


the respect of all who can appreciate good music. The 
leaders of the German advanced school have been generously 
dealt with at these concerts. That much they would, pro- 
bably, feel constrained to admit, although as yet smupation 
to class England among those heretical countries that refuse 
to accept their works as so many evidences of that perfect 
musical enlightenment which is to succeed the so-called 
darkness of the old times. .The new school has emphati- 
cally had fair play here, in fact, there are many regular 
attendants on the Saturday afternoons, who think that Mr. 
Manns gives them a little too many of the latter-day com- 
positions. All tastes must, however, be consulted, and the 
endeavour to do so is, at any rate, laudable. The public are 
not yet prepared to admit that the old composers were all 
mistaken, and that the new ones are the only true prophets, 
but are willing to hear and judge them fairly. One of the 
modern lights, Herr Raff, now head of the Frankfort Con- 
servatoire, has had three symphonies performed at the 
Crystal Palace, The first, suggested by Burger’s ballad, 
“ Lenore,” although an unequal work, raised expectations 
that were not realised in the second, called “‘ The Voice of 
Spring,” and produced a year ago. On Saturday last, 
another of Herr Raff’s series had the place of honour 
in the opening programme, and was a disappointment. 
The composer had to make up lost ground before 
his No. 9 in E minor was given. He has not in the 
least improved his position by means of this novelty, 
entitled “In Summer Time,” and intended to be sug- 
gestive, if nothing else. The present symphony is the 
second of a series, and if the two to follow are no better 
than this, the whole group will not contribute largely to the 
celebrity that some ardent followers of the new persuasion 
in music might contend is the composer’s due. In the nature 
of things a work with this title would be more suggestive 
than strictly descriptive. No man can very well indicate 
hot weather through the agency of music, but Herr Raff is so 
far precise as to call his first part *A Hot Day.” He fails 
to convey to the most impressionable mind the slightest sug- 
gestion of a burning sun, or any other ordinary dispensation of 
summer time. For all the connection between his music and 
this title he might as well have written “below freezing 
point” on his first page. Herr Raff has gone out of his 
depth and attempted too much. He has given us abstract 
music instead of anything that can be accepted as charac- 
teristic, in fact he has given a distinct promise which remains 
unfulfilled. The name appended to his first part is not only 
unfortunate, but pretentious, and for this Herr Raff has him- 
self alone to blame, In this first part there is no striking 
attractiveness as regards the subject. Beauty of orchestra- 
tion there is in abundance, and Herr Raff is sufficiently 
mindful of form as the world generally understands it, The 
instrumentation, we may add, is admirable throughout the 
symphony. His second part he calls “The Fairy Hunt.” 
This is virtually the scherzo, and typifies the Meet of the 
Fairies ; Oberon and Titania; the Hunt ; and the Return 
of the. Fairies with Oberon and Titania. Altogether it is 
the best of the three movements, or parts, as the composer 
styles them, It is in the key of F, which follows somewhat 
strangely after E minor. The third part consists of an 
Eclogue (¢arghetto), and the final a//egro, entitled “ Harvest 
Home.” In the Eclogue the pastoral instrument, the oboe, 
takes the lead, and Herr Raff makes effective use of the 
horns. A quiet, subdued tenderness is the characteristic of 
this movement, which made, perhaps, a stronger impression 
than either of the others. The Harvest Home suggests, 
in a manner, the query of the love-lorn Juliet, ‘‘ What's in a 
name?” for by any other name it would make as near an 
approach to the special style and characteristics of music 
ordinarily associated with this form of rustic merry-making. 
A composer cannot, of course, be expected to produce in the 
mind of any listener an exact echo of what passes in his 
own. Something must be allowed for individual tempera- 
ment and independence of thought; but Herr Raff has 
assuredly not been successful in bringing before the imagina- 
tion the scenes he takes, so to speak, for his texts. An 
excellent performance by Madame Montigny-Rémaury, of 
Schumann’s Concertstiick in G,and Wagner’s “ Ride of the 
Walkyries,” were features of this opening concert, at which 
Mrs. Osgood was the vocalist. 

It has become the custom to give an autumnal series of 
Italian opera performances at reduced prices. This time 
Mr. Mapleson is not connected with the enterprise. His 
son-in-law, Mr, John Armit, is the responsible manager, and 
will open Her Majesty’s Theatre on Monday evening next. 
His announcements for the first week prove him to be a man 
of energy. A different opera is to be given each evening, 
and six new singers are promised. On Monday night 
“ Faust” is to be done with two débutantes, Mdlles. Widmar 
and Olga de Morini as Margherita and Siebel. Tuesday 
will introduce Signor Cantoni, a tenor favourably reported 
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from abroad, as Fernando, and Madame Trebelli, for the | 
first time as Leonora, in “La Favorita.” On Wednesday, 
Mdlle. Giulia Bressolle is to sing in “ La Sonnambula ;” 
and on Thursday, Madame Zacchi will make her first appear- 
ance in England as Lucrezia Borgia. The indispensable 
“ Carmen” is to be done on Friday, and the following night 
we are to have a new Lucia—Md1lle. Rosina Isidor. This is 
a tolerably long list of new artists for one week. Mr. Armit 
seems to have made his arrangements carefully, and will 
have much at stake in his first independent season. His 
having engaged a fresh chorus is a hopeful sign. There was 
room for improvement in this department. Signor La Calsi 
will conduct. 

Leeds has been en /¢¢e this week. The Musical Festival 
began at the Town Hall on Wednesday morning, with a 
successful performance of “ Elijah.” The solo vocalists 
were Madame Albani, Mrs. Patey,, Mrs. Osgood, Madame 
Trebelli, Mr. Maas, and Mr. King. In the evening a new 
work by an English musician, Mr, J. F. Barnett, was pro- 
duced, and made a favourable impression. The young com- 
poser, whose musical setting of “The Ancient Mariner” 
and “ Paradise and the Peri” has given him a high place 
among his contemporaries in art, has this time taken Long- 
fellow’s “ Building of the Ship” as his theme. Mr. Barnett’s 
strong point, thus far, has not been individuality, but he has 
invariably written music of a healthy, unaffected tone, and 
has well sustained the credit of the native school. The 
manifest success his work has achieved at Leeds renders 
the speedy performance, in London, of the “ Building of the 
Ship” a matter of certainty. Mr. Barnett seems to have 
been fortunate in his soloists—Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Trebelli, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Herr Henschel—and 

uite as much so in the co-operation of the famous Leeds 
chorus. He was called forward and warmly applauded at 
the end of the performance. HENRY HOWE. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


a 
COLONIAL BONDS. 


S1IR,—The recent Victorian Loan has been placed, and 
because money is cheap and colonial bonds have hitherto 
paid interest, they are bought at high prices. The dis- 

roportion of debt to population and revenue is admitted, 

ut the extravagance of democratic Ministers, who retain 
office only by squandering public money and filling the 
pockets of their supporters with excessively high wages, is 
encouraged by the ignorance, folly, and cupidity of the 
English public, and more especially by the financial god- 
fathers who promise and vow on behalf of the solvency and 
integrity of countries of which they know very little, and of 
gentlemen in office of whom perhaps they know still less. 
When the speculative and cruel indifference of English 
Radical Ministers of the Crown delivered over the magnifi- 
cent Australian colonies to the certain pestilence of universal 
suffrage, and swept away the safeguards provided by Mr. 
W. C. Wentworth’s famous Constitution Acts, and allowed a 
bare po el of the mob to change the fundamental rules of 
their self-government, and when they made away with the 
Crown lands of the colonies which belonged to England and 
should have been administered by the Imperial Government 
to people Australia and relieve the starving millions at 
home—Crown lands which were a national inheritance, the 
like of which no other nation ever did or ever will possess— 
what must be the inevitable conclusion, what can any man 
expect who has seen how national honesty and wisdom 
can be forecasted if this form of government is foreseen ? 
Have bondholders taken the trouble to inquire what manner 
of men are hoisted into power by iennbon suffrage, and by 
what means office is won, retained, or lost by governments 
so obscure and ephemeral that disgrace is neither felt nor 
remembered ? Each succeeding popular demagogue outbids 
his predecessor. The expenditure of public money is a 
pastime to those who have nothing to lose, and unalloyed 
pleasure to the mob, who like high wages, and care little for 
the solvency of their country or the honour of its govern- 
ment officials. These are matters for the consideration of 
the leader, and in mercy to the rising generation of colonists, 
and having regard to the reputation of England, which no 
colonial defaulter ought to be permitted to tarnish, let no 
fresh colonial loan be subscribed except to renew in part 
some of the existing liabilities, and only then on the con- 
dition that the proceeds of all land sold should go in reduc- 
tion of the principal money owing by the colony, instead of 
being treated as revenue, which it is not. The Crown Lands 
of the colony are virtually mortgaged to the-bondholders, 
and the sale of each acre of land diminishes fro fanto the 
value of their security. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
SENEX. 
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MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME. 


The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account of its 
Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By A. W. 
Kinglake. Vol. VI. The Winter Troubles. William Black- 
wood and Sons, 


[First Notice. ] 


The slowest of modern campaigns has had the fate of 
having the slowest of modern historians to record it. It 
is now twenty-five years since the Crimean War ended 
with the French triumph at the Malakoff and the English 
discomfiture at the Redan, and during this quarter of a 
century Mr. Kinglake has got no further in the story 
which he undertook to write than that which relates to 
the winter months following the battle of Inkermann. 
The effect of that battle upon the allied forces was that it 
rendered necessary a winter campaign or the raising of 
the siege of Sebastopol. It was in this respect a victory 
almost worse than a defeat. There had been, up to the 
morning of November 5, 1854, a hope that a successful 
assault against the city could be made, and in the gossip 
of the camps the very day for giving the assault had been 
named, But the evening shadows which closed round 
the bloody field of Inkermann threw the hopes of the 
morning into darkness—almost the darkness of despair. 
The terrible struggle to hold their own on that eventful 
day told the allied commanders that the opportunity had 
gone by, and that the positions of the contending forces 
had been virtually reversed—the besiegers had really 
become the besieged. So great had been the English 
loss, and so critical was the position, that one English 
commander openly advocated the abandonment of the 
trenches and the withdrawal of the allies from the 
Crimea. For a moment—so it was afterwards said—the 
Emperor of the French felt inclined to listen to this 
advice, but bolder counsels prevailed, and it was 
determined that the allies should keep their ground 
and winter where they were. Mr. Kinglake’s present 
volume professes to tell the story of that winter 
campaign, of the state of preparation in which the 
troops commenced it, of the sufferings they endured 
during it, and of the demeanour, under these trials, 
of the state and the people of England. 

Throughout all his volumes Mr. Kinglake has kept 
one set purpose in view—viz., to glorify Lord Raglan. 
He became the custodian of Lord Raglan’s papers and 
diaries, and he has used these freely to exalt his hero, 
and to make him the one man in authority who, 
throughout the melancholy time of shame and sorrow, 
committed no error—did no wrong. The survivors of 
that Crimean campaign are not a multitude now, and 
their ranks must be considerably diminished before 
Mr. Kinglake concludes his work if its present rate 
of progress is to continue; but there are a number 
still living who will decline to judge by his judgment 
or to join in giving praise where, if truth be told, 
blame alone is due. It has been said that Time 
may be trusted in the end to deal fairly with all men’s 
reputations—with the memory of the just and of the 
unjust. But “men have died and worms have eaten 
them” long before Time has avenged them, whilst others 
by the aid of false history have succeeded in reaching 2 
place in the minds of generations to which they had no 
title, but from which they are not cast down until long 
after the brass of their tombs or epitaphs has perished. 
Mr. Kinglake’s exaltation of Lord Raglan will be pro- 
tested against by all who know the truth and dare to 
utter it. Granting to the man all that his historian 
attributes to him in the way of noble instincts, calm 
bravery, generous disregard of self, and most sensitive 
regard for others, the fact remains that Lord Raglan had 
not that thorough confidence in himself, without which 
no man can be called great. He was a kind-hearted, 
good-natured old gentleman, wonderfully conversant with 
military details and departmental routine, and he held in 
very proper respect everything that the Duke of Welling- 
ton had done or said or written. If, as Mr. Kinglake 1s 
never tired of reminding his readers, our alliance with the 
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French was of so fragile a nature, that a little rough- 
ness of manner on the part of the English commander 
was liable to break it, no better smoother of difficulties 
could perhaps have been found than Lord Raglan. If 
the matter had been one of diplomacy only this would 
have been well, and a thing to be approved of ; but when 
it came to involve matters of life and death, matters of 
individual reputation, matters affecting England’s honour 
and position amongst the nations, it is not easy to accept 
as an apology for Lord Raglan’s irresolute nature that, 


besides being entrusted with the honour and lives of 


Englishmen, he was also entrusted with the conservation 
of the French alliance. Far better that the truth be told 
that Lord Raglan’s hesitation was England’s misfortune 
throughout the time he held command of her army in 
the East. He hesitated as to the propriety of invading 
the Crimea at so late a period of the year as September 
and with an army in so ufprepared a state. Yet he did 
so rather than compromise ‘a Ministry ; he hesitated 
whether to push on at once after the Alma, and make an 
attempt to seize Sebastopol from the north side, but he 
yielded to counsels which Mr. Kinglake says he did not 
approve of, and made the famous “ flank march,” which 
Mr. Kinglake now allows “ abandoned to the enemy, not 
only his precious line of communication, but almost the 
whole of the Crimea.” Even then, when Sebastopol 
lay at his mercy (we now know from Todleben and others 
that it did so for fourteen days after the battle of the 
Alma), he hesitated, at the head of an army flushed with 
victory and clamouring for the prize, to strike the blow 
which would have won it, and sat down to make a 
regular siege in the old Vauban and Peninsular way. 
Having thus lost that tide which, taken at its flood, leads 
men to fortune, he and his soldiers had to find for long 
months afterwards that their lives were “bound in 
shallows and in miseries.” 

The surprise of Inkermann—for it was a “surprise, 
Mr. Kinglake notwithstanding—came on November 5. 


On November 8 Lord Raglan “ instructed his Commissary 
General that our army would winter in the Crimea, and 


directed him to ‘make provision accordingly.’” Mr. 
Kinglake does not say why this provision had not been 
ordered long before ; he merely writes that what Lord 
Raglan “had only deemed probable he now frankly 
treated as certain.” The position when his lordship 
became so frank is thus told by Mr. Kinglake : 


In surrendering themselves thus to the yoke of their own chosen 
strategy, the allies, amongst other things, ventured to put them- 
selves at war with the elements ; and their armies lying encamped, 
for the most part, on the bleak open wold of the Chersonese, it was 
there that they now undertook to confront the approaching winter. 
But, moreover, for their p'ace of duress they had chosen a pittance 
of ground so small and so barren that not only did it yield their 
soldiery no food, but even denied them what they needed of forage 
and fuel—things that rarely before had been wanting to the victo- 
rious invaders of a country in which hay and wood-stores abounded. 


Without sufficient covering, food, forage, clothing, 
medicines, or necessaries for his troops, with ranks 
diminished by the fight of Inkermann, and diminishing 
in faster ratio from the pestilence of cholera which walked 
the camps day and night, Lord Raglan took up his 
position to meet the coming winter. Leaving him there 
for a time, Mr. Kinglake goes into a long discussion 
upon the comparative merits or demerits of the War 
Administrations of England and France, and into a 
“retrospective inquiry” going back to the days of 
Wellington and the Prince Regent. Into these lengthy 
researches we do not care to follow him, but will in a 
future notice meet him again when he returns to the 
story in which Englishmen will take the deeper interest— 
the story of the sufferings and endurance of their country- 
men through those terrible winter months on that bleak 
Crimean headland—a story fraught with so much heroism 
ms so much sorrow, with so much glory and so much 
shame. 





BOILING WATER IN HALF A MINUTE can be had at any hour 
of the night or day from the “Crown” Instantaneous Water Heater, 
Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, and facing Moorgate Station. The best and 
cheapest Bath BoilerZyet invented.—ApvT- 


THE SHELLEY SCHOOL. 


The Prose Works of Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton Forman, 
London : Reeves and Turner. 1880, © 

Shelley : a Study, By J. Todhunter. London: C. Kegan Paul 
and Co, 1 


Shelley has had perhaps the misfortune in the present 
day of being very fashionable. He is the — thing to 
admire, and every young esthetic, would-be poet, or 
mimic philosopher, male or female, is perfectly safe in 
swearing that he or she finds in the poems of Shelley the 
highest gratification of mental desire. It is unfortunate, 
because cheap admiration of this kind tends to bring 
about a reaction. Those who in Byron’s day went wild 
about all Byron’s poems, and tried to play the parts of 
little Byrons themselves, distinctly injured for some time 
after the reputation of the author of “ Don Juan.” The 
injury is not quite effaced yet. While practically every- 
one who pretends to any literary taste as a devotee 
of the Shelley culture, the daring spirits who make bold 
to say that Byron was as great, or even a greater poet, 
are few in number. Indeed, there is a sort of little war- 
fare going on in some cases between the two schools of 
poetic thought, the Shelley school and the Byron school, 
the disciples of each of which claim that their own 
master is vastly superior in every possible way to the 
other meritorious but distinctly overpraised author. Into 
this controversy we do not intend to go. We admire 
Shelley very much indeed, we admire Byron a great deal 
more ; but for the sake of Shelley himself one would fancy 
that his warmest admirers would wish to defend him from 
adorers like Mr. Buxton Forman. Mr. Buxton Forman, 
no doubt, admires Shelley, and is in many ways a sensible 
critic. It is, therefore, difficult to conceive why he 
should have set himself the extraordinary task of 
reprinting in four portentous volumes as much of the 
prose works of Shelley as he could manage to get 
together. We say as he managed to get together, because 
it does not contain all the letters of Shelley. It pre- 
sumably contains, however, all else in the way of prose 
writings that Shelley ever produced. Of these, the two 
novels, “ Zastrozzi” and the “ Rosicrucian,” are about 
as absurd examples of the juvenile novel as are any- 
where in existence. They have practically no merit, and 
remind one of the earlier works of Balzac. Any un- 
prejudiced reader, not pledged to admire all that his 
favourite author writes, would be bound to admit that the 
ten works which are known as Balzac’s euvres de jeunesse, 
have in them absolutely no sign of literary promise. It 
would in ordinary cases be safe to infer that the man who 
wrote ten such stories would never write anything that 
was worth the reading. So, too, it would be safe to 
infer that the author of the “ Rosicrucian” would never 
have written anything of any value whatever in prose oF 
poetry, and yet Balzac is the greatest novelist that France 
has produced, and Shelley is one of: England’s greatest 
poets. The importance of reproducing the “ Necessity 
for Atheism ” is less difficult to see, as it may interest some 
of those who consider “Queen Mab” an important 
philosophical poem, and the “Addresses to the Irish 
People” and “ Declaration of Rights ” throw an interest- 
ing light on the political side of Shelley’s character. But 
it would have been far better if Mr. Forman, or, better 
still, Mr. Stopford Brooke or Mr. Garnett, had published 
a volume of selections from Shelley’s prose works which 
would present in a convenient volume all that was best 
in this division of Shelley’s writings. Such a volume, 
containing the exquisite “‘ Defence of Poesy,” and such 
other of his essays, shorter pieces, and translations as a 
good critic and warm admirer might wish to put together, 
would have formed a very delightful little volume, and a 
very pleasant companion for the selections from his 
poetical works that Mr. Stopford Brooke and Mr. Garnett 
have edited. As it is we cannot but regard the labour of 
Mr. Forman as somewhat thrown away. Above all, we 
must protest against the extraordinary spirit of editorship 
which Mr. Forman has introduced. The editor who, at 
the end of the reprinted “ Address to the Irish People,” 
observes that the final quotation marks of the words 
from Lafayette which it concludes with are wanting im 
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the pamphlet, would seem to be more at home in Laputa 
than in London. Mr. Forman should be too good an 
editor to find any necessity for this kind of paltry 
annotation. 

Mr. Todhunter is not a much happier advocate of 
Shelley than Mr. Buxton Forman. Shelley does not at 
all need an explanatory volume of the kind which Mr. 
Todhunter calls “a study,” and though the writer's 
admiration is evident and his taste is considerable, there 
is really nothing in the book which at all justifies its 
having been written. The best that can be said for it is 
that it is written in a more temperate and more agreeable 
style than that of Mr. John Addington Symonds’s curious 
and somewhat diverting little volume, and that Mr. Tod- 
hunter is evidently possessed by great enthusiasm for the 
poet to whom he has devoted nearly three hundred pages. 
But when a writer begins by classing in the same category 
Shelley, Victor Hugo, and Walt Whitman, our feeling of 
interest in his critical powers is gone. It is really time, 
now, that the Walt Whitman mania should be regarded 
as over and done with, Few serious persons are likely 
now to think that he is the great poet so many found it 
the fashion to say he was some two or three years ago. 
Walt Whitman can write a certain kind of strong, vivid, 
vigorous prose as well as anyone now living, and he is a 
man with some great ideas ; but he is not a poet, and it 
is an error to call him one so long as the independent 
meanings of words are preserved. The comparison 
which Mr. Todhunter tries to draw between Byron and 
Shelley is of a somewhat unreal nature. We do not 
think that Byron “ wields terrestrial thunderbolts which 
blaze and burn, terrify the shepherds, and do damage to 
the moral haystacks and thatch of small domestic 
pieties ;” nor do we consider that “he knocks all the 
domesticities about our ears with a blinding glare, appal- 
ling noise, and much smell of sulphur, stalking over the 
earth with the air of an infernal spirit.” Neither is Shelley’s 
poetry particularly like “vivid sheet lightning, or the 
Aurora shedding strange illuminations upon this lower 
world, yet a thing of the upper sky,” nor do “the super- 
stitious cross themselves in terror, and think that the 
end of the world has come” when they read it. He is more 
happy, however, when he says that the nature of Shelley 
is ‘as if a great orchestra full of the passion of modern 
life had striven upward towards a wild climax until at last 
this was reached in one keen insistent feminine shriek from 
the violins strained up to a terrible pitch.” This is true 
in the sense in which it recognises the hysterical feminine 
element in Shelley, an element which is so conspicuous 
in many of his admirers. Their writing about him is 
chiefly “ one keen insistent feminine shriek strained up to 
a terrible pitch,” and it strikes somewhat harshly upon 
the ears of less inspired enthusiasts. The extraordinary 
comparison which it pleases Mr. Todhunter to draw 
between William Blake and John Stuart Mill may 
perhaps be pleasing to the lovers of paradoxical writings, 
but it can hardly have any serious interest for the philo- 
sopher, the poet, or the critic. It is this fatal want of 
discrimination in so many devotees of the modern 
school of Shelley worshippers which makes one rate 
their admiration of the great author of the “Cenci” and 
the “Prometheus Unbound” at a somewhat low 
standard. Men who can really rave about Walt 
Whitman and see all the marvels of man in the curious 

roductions of William Blake, and who can possibly 
institute comparisons between William Blake and John 
Stuart Mill, ought not, we think, to put their opinions 
too prominently upon paper. Admuration is a good 
thing, and enthusiasm is a good thing, but perhaps it is 
not always well to submit either to the cold light of open 
day. They read better by lamplight, or when declaimed 
in the grey dawn by some belated reveller to some 
enthusiastic and sympathetic spirit. Tley are very nice 
for poetic and philosophic symposia, but they are not 
meant to be critical, and should not be given to the 
world as such. It is very likely, however, that the Shelley 
school, or perhaps we should say the Shelley clique, will 
find pleasure in Mr. Todhunter’s volume. It has the 
merit of being well written, and the author has the 
courage, not only of his opinions, but of his crotchets. 


UNHISTORIC HISTORY. | 

Heroes of History and Legend. By A. W. Grube. Translated 

from the German by John Lancelot Shadwell. London : 
Griffith and Farran, 1880, 

The line which separates history and legend never has 
been, and, in the nature of things, never can be, clearly 
defined. Legend is closely interwoven even with the 
history of our own days. To take only two examples, 
there are stories current about the Prince Consort which 
have doubtless found their way into many present diaries, 
and will be published in, and believed by, future genera- 
tions, though now where known deemed incredible. The 
legend that Lord Beaconsfield has been in his timea 
paid contributor to newspapers, though more than once 
contradicted by himself, and though devoid of any 
foundation, lingers as a fact in many minds, and will 
doubtless be implicitly believed in future generations, 
In the dim and misty past the growth of the weeds of 
legend frequently overtops the healthy plants of history, 
and, indeed, it is legend and not history which forms by 
far the larger part of our conceptions of the most pro- 
minent personages in bygone times. The apocryphal 
story of George III. and the dumplings throws a fuller 
light upon the mental condition of the monarch than 
many laboured pages written on that painful subject, 
and of other sovereigns in various countries the popular 
and perhaps the just conception is derived from memoirs 
kept by members of their courts and posthumously 
published—memoirs which are half fiction and wholl 
scandalous. ba 

The blending of legend and history may be seen very 
closely in a work the object of whose writer was to 
entertain rather than instruct, Grube’s “ Charakter- 
bilder aus der Geschichte und Sage,” the second 
part of which has just been translated by Mr. John 
L. Shadwell “at the request of Dr. T. R. Armitage, 
the Chairman of the British and Foreign Blind As- 
sociation, in order to provide in a popular form a 
brief outline of European History to be embossed for 
the use of the blind.” The translation is in many, 
indeed in most, respects admirable, if once or twice 
somewhat too literal And here we see history and 
legend in precisely equal status in the text. The first 
part is devoted to German gods and heroes, the gods 
being Hertha and Odin, ard the heroes Hermann and 
Civilis. ‘The second chapter is the story of the Roman 
Emperors and Christianity, in which the lives of the 
saints are curiously mingled with stories of the Imperial 
purple. Then we come to the migration of races, in 
which there is a curious vagueness about the geography, 
and an equally singular credulity about the legends of the 
leaders. For instance, Theodoric’s rerhorse is said to 
have been awakened by the open jaws of a fish served on 
the dinner table, which appeared to the sovereign “ like 
an image of hell recalling the countenances of the inno- 
cent persons he had murdered.” We notice the same 


sort of thing in the chapter on the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, © 


and Lombards. Herr Grube takes a very sensible view of 
Islam, and follows closely enough the best authenticated 
stories of its foundation. The stories of the early 
Christian missionaries are quite as much imaginative as 
historical. Nor do we touch much more solid ground 
when we come to the chapters on the foundation of 
states. As might be expected, the best parts of the book 
are the chapters devoted to the German .Emperors and 
Kings, the Swabian dynasty, and the Austrian Emperors, 
and it would do many Liberals in England much good 
to read the narrative of the origin of the great states of 
central Europe, since they might trace in it the com- 
mencement of that bond, due as much to common origin 
as to common interests, which is the most prominent 
factor in the modern politics of the world. The 
chapters on Heroes of the Middle Ages and Heroes of 
Chivalry are well written, but are less interesting than the 
concluding part on medizval society, which is a really 
masterly sketch, and adheres more closely to actual 
fact than the bulk of the book, which, asa whole, we may 
commend to young people in general, and to many of 
their elders as an admirable volume for the fireside on a 
winter’s evening. 
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The Briton and the Roman on the Site of Tauuton. By James 
Hurly Pring, M.D. W. Preston, Printer, Taunton, 1880. 


Dr. Pring’s little book treating of the above subject, 
although, as its title indicates, eet of purely local 
interest, constitutes, nevertheless, an acceptable con- 
tribution to British archeology, in so far as it proves 
beyond the possibility of rational doubt a fact in the un- 
written history of this country which not only had never 
been clearly brought out by previous antiquarian writers, 
but had been excluded by previous theories or directly 
contradicted when either hinted at or distinctly pro- 
pounded. Indeed, it is probable that this publication, 
which in substance is for the most part identical with a 
paper read by its author at the meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute at Taunton, in 1879, would 
never have seen the light in its present form but for certain 
antagonistic opinions expressed in two distinguished 
London weekly periodicals as to the theories held in the 
said paper, which opinions were accompanied by remarks 
imputing to Dr. Pring, not only error but crime (in a 
Pickwickian sense), one journalist having spoken of “ the 
boldness with which local names were tortured into evi- 
dence of the author’s position,” while the other 
slights his views as those of a “rash speculator.” 
These are quite-enough provocatives to cause the most 
pacific of the Dryasdust tribe to rush into print and 
crush the offending critics by triumphant proofs of his 
own infallible accuracy, and fer contra their flagrant 
errors and lamentable ignorances. Into this contro- 
versial phase of Dr. Pring’s opusculum we are not 
called upon to enter, but shall only take up such points in 
its somewhat diffuse and rambling argumentation, as are 
of direct and general interest to the antiquarian, and have 
not previously been mooted and settled to the satis- 
faction of modern inquiry. Rather than interpose in the 
author’s quarrel, which is a very pretty one as it stands, 
it is preferable to take up another standpoint of his, 
namely, as venturing to question the almost exclusive 
claim assigned by Dr. Freeman to the city of Exeter to 
be regarded as being “ among cities what Glastonbury is 
among churches ; it is one of the few ties which directly 
bind the Englishman to the Roman and the Briton.” Ad- 
dressing himself to the task of proving that the learned his- 
torian is too stringent in rendering this homage exclusively 
to Exeter, and that at any rate the town which, whether 
by right of birth or residence only we know not, he has 
taken under his valiant protection, deserves an equal 
share in the interest of Englishmen as linking them by un- 
mistakeable tokens with those earlier occupants of the 
soil, the Roman and the Celt, Dr. Pring marshils his 
evidence into two groups, viz., those furnished by mate- 
rial objects still offering themselves to sight and touch, 
and those resting on deduction from the linguistic ele- 
ments entering into the structure of the names still 
attached to things and places within the scope of the 
discussion. Of the first class of evidence a large part 
came only recently in aid of the author’s theories, pre- 
viously resting mainly on etymological argument, and 
consists in a hoard of bronze objects dug up by work- 
men, only a few feet below the surface, in the grounds 
of the Union Workhouse as late as February 1877. 
Plates are furnished giving carefully finished represen- 
tations of the most remarkable of these drawn to scale, 
and give considerable value to this publication in the 
eyes of the antiquary, as some of the objects are either 
novel or very rare in form, or present peculiarities afford- 
ing food for much interesting speculation. Although 
experts of authority have assigned the date of these 
articles to quite the latter period of the bronze age, 
Dr. Pring is inclined to give them an earlier origin, on 
the ground that they approach in design and struc- 
ture to bronze objects found in Ireland and be- 
longing unquestionably to an early part of the 
bronze period, arguing that the same race that 
made both were driven by successive invasions further 
and further westward till they reached Ireland. The 
other part of the material argument~ rests: on the 
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names of roads and elevated places, proving the exist- 
ence of British ne and trackways in and round 
Taunton, and of the Roman castra and roads streets or 
founded on them. Into the full force of these evidences 
and of those derived from the names of places, and 
chiefly of Taunton itself, being the 4a, or town, resting 
on the Zain, or Zuis—a Celtic word signifying water 
we have no space to enter, and must cucicle Sy stating 
generally that Dr. Pring’s work shows him to be not only 
an enthusiastic but a careful investigator of prehistori¢ 
evidences and their significance, and that in this particular 
instance he has fully made out his case. ; 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Shakespeares Richard IT, Edited by J..M..D. Meikle- 
john, M.A. (W. and R. Chambers.)—The remarks which 
we have made on “ Haunlet,” under the same north-country 
editorship, apply with equal force here. There is already a 
most excellent edition of “ Richard II.,” issued Messrs. 
Clark and Wright in the Clarendon Press Series. The 
price, eighteenpence, is not prohibitive; the plan and notes 
are, consensu omnium, admirable. In the name of “ Fancy’s 
child” himself what more, then, do we want? Why will 
Professor Meiklejohn—for Professor he is, and on no small 
scale, seeing that his chair in the University of St. Andrew’s 
provides for the exposition of the whole “ Theory, History, 
and Practice of Education ”—why will he persist in inflicting 
upon us another instalinent of his Shakespeare and water? 
Why does he still “ play the torturer, by small and Small”? 
We may, indeed, admit that his “Richard II.” is slightly 
superior to his “Hamlet ;” but were it even considerably 
better than it is, we must yet decline to welcome it with any 
degree of warmth, so long as we are, as most pearl we 
are at this moment, quite unable to discover any raison d’étre 
about it at all. hatit 

Selections from Casar: the Gallic War. By G. L, Ben- 
nett, M.A., Head-Master of the High School, Plymouth, 

Rivingtons.)—Following what has now become a recognisec 
hion among schoolmasters, Mr. Bennett has taken certain 
portions of his author, provided them with short headings, 
setting forth the aenerat drift of each chapter or graph, 
and has added a number of more or less valuable Notes. 
“Czesar’s Commentaries” standing as it were in the vesti- 
bule, if even that, of the temple of classical learning, there 
is, of course, but little scope for the display of Mr. Bennett’s 
scholarship. He seems, however, to have played a humble 
part with commendable care and discretion, seeking by no 
means to supplant the “Latin Dictionary and Grammar,” 
but endeavouring rather to supplement and turn to its fullest 
account the use of those time-honoured auxiliaries. The 
short “ Life of Caesar” which serves by way of introduction, 
if somewhat telegrammatic (if we may be allowed the 
epithet) in form, contains all on the subject that young Latin 
scholars need to know, while the “ Biographical and 
Geographical Index,” which, with a map, brings up the rear 
of these “Selections,” has been designed and executed with 
no less regard for the tender years and precarious memories 
of its future students. 


Glimpses of England. By J. R. Blakiston, M.A., Trin. 
Coll. Camb. (Griffith and Farran.)—This, a companion 
volume to “Glimpses of the Globe,” by the same author, 
and noticed by us some months ago, is a most excellent 
little book, and ought to be introduced without a moment's 
delay into all establishments to which children of from eight 
to twelve years of age have been consigned for education. 
It is one of the most successful attempts yet published to 
combine interest with instruction. Children may now really 
learn something of the geography of their own country 
without that preliminary struggle in a slough of towns, capes, 
and rivers, which has hitherto made it so gruesome a sub- 
ject. Mr. Blakiston’s idea is to carry his readers along with 
him on a tour through all the length and breadth of the 
land, pointing out physical and historical characteristics as 
he goes, but not stopping, as his predecessors have mostly 
done, to tell us how many towns of about the same popula- 
tion are to be found in England, or to load the memory of a 
little learner with the precise acreage of each county, and 
the exact height of each hill. Ina word, he has given evi- 
dence of the possession of that rare jewel, common sense, 
which will meet, we hope, in the present instance, with the 
appreciation its rarity deserves, especially when it is offered, 
as now, for the modest outlay of ninepence. 


Magnetism and Electricity. 7 Frederick Guthrie. 
(William Collins, Sons, and Co.)—We may be quite sure 
that the author of this Manual would not be Professor of 
Physics at the Royal School of Mines, were he not in every 
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way competent to practise what he professes. Moreover, 
the fact that the fifteenth thousand is now being issued must 
surely argue that both as professor and as teacher he has 
won for himself a very high place among scientific men, and 
that his written pages are as Oo peghers his lectures. Severely 
technical topics he treats with a aimed absence of 
mystifying oper genet and even lay readers may derive 
both pleasure and profit from his explanations of scientific 
truths. He divides his subject into three main parts, 
styled “Frictional Electricity,” “ Voltaic Electricity,” 
and “ Magnetism” respectively, and under these heads he 
has accumulated a vast store and variety of information on 
all matters, from a lightning-conductor to an electric eel. 
The short chapter on submarine and other telegraphs is 
especially well put, and the two appendices containing hints 
for divers experiments in laboratory practice will no doubt 
be of value to all whom they may concern. 


Practical Plane Geometry and Projection. Two vols: 
Text and Plates. By Henry Angel. (William Collins, Sons, 
and Co.)\—The growing importance of geometry as a sub- 
ject of study in engineering colleges and elsewhere is Mr. 
Angel’s excuse for the publication of this sequel to his 
elementary work on the same branch of mathematics, But 
though a sequel, it has been made, as in the preface he is 
mel to point out, so complete in itself that it may be 
profitably studied by even those whose knowledge of 
geometry is confined to a bowing acquaintance with the 
earlier books of Euclid. The taste for geometry, whether 
plane or solid, is by no means universal, but Mr. 
Angel has spared no pains to inspire it in his readers. 
Seldom has a ae subject been so carefully 
elucidated, and the plates are so admirably drawn and 
so clearly printed that most persons, with any mathe- 
tical bias whatever, will find real pleasure in making a tour 
among the innumerable hyperbolas and cylinders here pro- 
vided for them. Industry being the first and chiefest of all 
literary qualifications, Mr. Angel may well be awarded the 
highest Pein in this respect. The mere draughtsmanship 
involved in the collection of so vast a number of lines, 
straight and curved, parabolic and elliptic, can have been no 
all matter; but the proper connection and harmony 
among them can only have been thus eee and clearly 
portrayed by dint of much hard thinking with the help of 
unusually active brains. Truly Mr. Angel can say of him- 
self with more right than most men: “Nulla dies sine 
linea.” 

Macmillan’s Progressive French Reader, 1.—First Year. 
By G. Eugéne-Fasnacht. (Macmillan and Co.)—The 
differentia or distinguishing characteristic of this “ Reader,” is 
that it boasts two vocabularies, one in the “ Order of Sub- 
jects,” the other arranged alphabetically. We make bold to 
say that this duality means much good time wasted. Boys 
cannot be taught too soon to accustom themselves to the use 
of the dictionary, and what M. Fasnacht stigmatises as “ the 
tedious process of continual reference to the vocabulary,” 
constitutes, in our opinion, the, very essence of sound 
scholarship. With this deduction, we can speak very highly 
of the book. The selection of passages is unusually good 
and varied, comprising as it does tales, fables, dialogues, 
ballads, and even nursery rhymes, while the strong, limp 
binding is eminently calculated to withstand the rude treat- 
ment universally accorded to elementary school books. If, 
in a subsequent edition, we find the alphabetical vocabulary 
sole master of the field, we shall commend the wisdom of 
the writer. 


. A First Greek Writer. By A. Sidgwick, M.A. (Riving- 
tons )— Mr. Sidgwick’s has been a somewhat singular career. 
Coming out, some eighteen years ago, as second Classic 
and First Chancellor’s Medallist, he won his fellowship in 
due course, and proceeded to take up the duties of a Rugby 
mastership, under Dr. Temple. Some years afterwards, 
when there was a talk of his dismissal, a general outcry was 
raised in the scholastic world, and he triumphantly retained 
his desk. So high a reputation, however, had he won as 
scholar and teacher, that overtures were soon made to him 
with a view to his migration to Oxford, where, in fact, he 
now sheds the light of his countenance, having accepted a 
fellowship at Christ Church College. We have ere now 
deplored in this column the decadence of the art of writing 
Greek prose. Now, Greek prose is one of Mr. Sidgwick’s 
pet hobbies, and he is determined to raise the tone of it 
throughout the land. Most valuable to this end will be the 
volume now under our notice. It is but faint praise to say 
that it is vastly superior to all similar works ; it rather marks 
a new era altogether, and will assuredly be warmly welcomed 
by masters who have hitherto been at a loss to fill up the 
lacuna between Greek “Arnold” and “Wilkins.” It is the 
work of a sound scholar and successful teacher—the two 


indispensable qualifications of a competent writer of school 
book 


S. 

Homers Iliad. Book XXI. By A. Sidgwick, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.)—Not less successful is he in his editions of 
portions of classical authors. This, for example, of a book 
of Homer is just what it ought to be. A brief but sufficient 
introduction : short, pithy notes : and, finally, no attempt to 
save the student’s laboyr,.that fatal error into which so 
many well-meaning writers nowadays fall, thinking by means 
of their little glossaries to shorten the boy’s work, and do 
away with the need of reference to “ Liddell and Scott,” but, 
in reality, ruining, or doing their best to ruin, his chance of 
becoming a decent scholar. Mr. Sidgwick has come to the 
rescue, and his efforts, we trust, will be duly appreciated. 

Extracts from the Greek Elegiac Poets. By Herbert 
Kynaston, M.A. (Macmillan and,Co.)—This also is the 
work of a ripe scholar, the well-known Principal of 
Cheltenham College, but will hardly obtain so wide a circu- 
lation as the two preceding books, for the simple reason that 
the “ Greek Elegiac Poets” are both fragmentary and unim- 
portant. The selection, howeyer, will be useful in the Sixth 
Form, especially as affording light work for hot summer 
afternoons, and as tending to develop a taste for elegant 
rendering. We should by no means class it (as the pub- 
lishers have done) among “ Elementary Classics,” for no 
boy, without a considerable acquaintance with the Greek 
language and dialects, would make head or tail of such 
writers as Solon and Theognis. The notes, too, are clearly 
not intended for beginners. 


POETRY. 


A Pathway of Song. By T. Smith, Author of “The 
Broils of Linum,” &c. (Elliot Stock.)—This is a work 
which is best described as blank prose, disguised as blank 
verse. The “pathway” was a little tour through Holland 
and Belgium, with a look at the Rhine. The song is not so 
easy to trace. It reads like a paraphrase of the invaluable 
“ Murray,” ¢.g.: 

On Waterloo’s broad plain Britannia’s sons 

Fewer but brave withstood the Gallic host ; 

In vain Gaul’s veteran chiefs, with laurels crowned, 
And erst victorious ’neath Napoleon’s flag, 

Hurled flower of chivalry against their foe. 


The feat recorded in the last line recalls the disgraceful 
trick perpetrated by the students of Trinity College, Dublin, 
which detracted considerably from the dignity of a departing 
Viceregal procession. 


A Love's Gamut, and other Poems. (C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.)—In this volume there is some real promise. It is now 
t praying for that any young poet should spare the world 
is renderings of the metres of Swinburne and Rossetti, the 
mannerisms of Shelley and Keats. It is something to be 
thankful for when the imitations are not altogether unworthy 
of the originals. “A Love’s Gamut” itself, consisting of 
some dozen short poems, has no more merit than the multi- 
tudinous mild erotics of the same class can claim, which 
issue in such profusion from the press. “Good-bye” is the 
best of the series, and suggests, though without copying, a 
more tender and more manly muse than that of the most 
popular modern love-poets. “The Three Prayers” is a good 
example of secondary excellence. It has no originality, but 
is a very fine imitation of Keats. As an exercise of skill 
and taste it is most meritorious, and, as the work of a young 
poet, very promising. ‘ The Mznads” is of a very different 
stamp. Orpheus, ere the Mznads bind him, is bidden 
once more to sing: and thus he moans :— 
In the golden dawn of life, 
When forests covered the earth, and desolate regions volcanic, 
Ere time with pain grew rife ; 
When walked the juvenile world a dusky people Titanic, etc. 


But “ The Bridal Chamber ; a Scene,” and a very dramatic 
one, shows again evidences of considerable imaginative 
power. The bride is killed by her waiting-woman, who has 
once been Sir Thomas Carthew’s love. There are traces 
here of a very high influence indeed: the influence of 
Robert Browning. The best thing in the book, one which 
comes near to being a gem, also shows something of the 
same influence. 
No, do not patter here to greet me 
So fast along the loud bare boards ; 
What disappointed eyes must meet me 
I know too well, —you want no words, 
Was not his footstep freer, faster, 
That you might tell he is not come? 
Tho’ well you wonder why your master 
Should be so long in coming home. 
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And yet there'll be one thought to bind us, 
A dull one, dog, I know it is, 
Yes, lick my hand, it will remind us 
How both of us were friends of his. 
There is one verse in “On the Hill-side” which is worthy 
of the immortality of Swift’s “ Art of Sinking” :— 
We watched the eful hamlet’s stir, 
The fields put forth their fruits ; 
And distant murmurs filled the air, 
And noise of new-shorn brutes. 


But this is the one instance of absolute absurdity, and there is, 
as we have said, much that is very promising. The “ Intro- 
duction” is full of the stir and beauty of dawn and young 
life— 
Before me dimly I desc 
A broad land and profuse— 
Fells first, poor fields, the deepest woods, 
And white and winding river-floods, 
With lakes whereon the vapours lie, 
And narrowing avenues ; 


Whence storied turrets, crumbling, frown 
O’er many a village pond, 
Where turnsols make the gardens gay, 
_ Where blue smoke springs to meet the day, 
And fields by turn are grey and brown 
With faint blue hills beyond. 

All the fifteen stanzas in this introduction are worth quot- 
ing, and, if, as is probable, the “ Introduction ” is the latest 
of the poems, it shows a marked advance on most of the 
other lyrical pieces in the volume. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
has published a number of useful books which may not be 
of the highest order, either as regards style or originality 
but they are certainly books which contain instruction and 
the means of entertainment. If the Society, therefore, like 
men, is to be known by its works, the public will recognise in 
it an earnest agent working steadily and honestly for the 
benefit of our population. We have now before us a 
number of books which have just been issued from the 
Society’s press, and as we have already indicated their 
general characteristics, it will only be necessary to say a few 
words describing their special qualities. 

Wrecked Lives; or, Men who have Failed. First and 
Second Series. By W. H. Davenport Adams. (London : 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—-Mr. Adams 
is one of the most industrious of the race of plodding book 
writers. Every year sees something published from his 
pen, and he always succeeds in being eminently respectable 
and trustworthy in the work he produces. Robespierre is 
the first instance he gives of a man who failed. The opinions 
of men will certainly differ as to whether the man who 
earned the sobriguet of the “ Bloody” was a failure. He 
achieved wealth, position, world-wide notoriety, and subse- 
quently infamy. In fact, he won for himself an imperishable 
name in the history of his;country and in that of popular 
struggles against monarchical aggrandisement and tyranny. 
It may be considered that because Maximilien Robespierre, 
the Dictator of the Reign of Terror, did not die on his 
death-bed, and in the conventional manner of a devout 
Christian, in this respect he was a failure. But no man can 
justly be considered a failure who has laid the foundation, 
even if it were in blood, of such a Republic as that of 
France. Mr. Adams’s next subject for a failure is Robert 
Burns. It may be true that the poet was intemperate, and 
characterised by a weakness which his friends loved to 
extenuate as the result of a good heart, and his enemies 
chose to stigmatise as profligacy, the result of no heart 
at all ; but to say that because he had these faults he was a 
failure, when he earned for himself one of the noblest posi- 
tions in the lyric annals of his nation, seems to be rather a 
straining of phraseology. Benjamin Robert Haydon, the 
painter ; Heine, the sweet lyric singer of Germany ; Edgar 
Allan Poe, America’s ill-starred poetic genius; Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, the Polish patriot ; Rienzi, Thomas Wolsey, 
Dean Swift, Richard Savage, Thomas Chatterton, are 
other “ failures” in the opinion of Mr. Davenport Adams. 
Whether or not readers may agree with Mr. Adams that 
the men he has chosen for his essays have been failures in a 
broad liberal sense, they will not be disposed to deny that 
he has collected a considerable amount of information and 
put it together in a very readable shape. 


Some Heroes of Travel is another compilation by Mr. 
Davenport Adams. Boys fond of geography and adventure, 
and men who care only for facts and. information, will find 
plenty to interest them in Mr. Adams’s sketches of sych 
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men as Marco Polo, the indomitable Venetian who visited 
Thibet and China ; George F. Ruxton, for whom the perils 
of Mexico and the Rocky Mountains had no terrors ; Doctor 
Barth, who visited Central Africa; Thomas Witlam 
Atkinson, whom the colds of Siberia and the deserts of 
Central Asia could not deter from oe onward, ever 
onward, in quest of knowledge ; of MacGahan, the well- 

own war correspondent, who campai, on the Oxus, 
and described the enchanting beauty of Khiva as it first 
appeared to him after his weary wanderings across the 

entral Asian steppes; of Major Burnaby, Sir Samuel 
Baker, and Colonel Egerton Warburton. Room might have 
been made for Livingstone, Stanley, Cameron, ont 
and other bold adventurers into unknown lands, in the list ; 
but doubtless the author was governed in his selection of 
typical travellers by the exigencies of space. 

The North African Church. By Julius Lloyd, M.A.— 
This is a most interesting account of the growth of the 
Christian religion along the northern coast of Africa. Mr. 
Lloyd not only gives a description of the state of the 
Christian Church as it faintly survives at the present day 
amid the countries where the mosque and the muezzin’s 
minaret flourishes, but goes back to its condition when it 
first came into existence through certain Jews who emi- 
grated from ee to Carthage. An interesting sketch is 
also given of the various dogmas which were from time to 
time promulgated by innovators, much to the disquietude of 
the believers among whom they were sent like firebrands. 

The Churchman’s Life of Wesley. By R. Denny Urlin, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister, F.S.S.—Mr, Urlin has 
collated a large number of particulars about the life of one 
of the most prominent and remarkable men who has a 
in the history of the Church of England since the Restora- 
tion. He shows step by step the changes in the mind of the 
laborious young Oxfor uate, which induced him to cast 
aside the National Church and become the high priest of 
Methodism. Wesley’s character was that of a self-denying, 
fearless, and conscientious thinker, and is worth studying by 
all who care for knowing what it costs a brave man to cast 
aside the conventionalities which have surrounded him from 
his cradle and strike out a line of thought for himself at the 
cost of sacrificing friends and a certain share of worldly 
comforts. The story Mr. Urlin tells bears every evidence of 
having been written with care, and it is certainly appreci- 
ative of Wesley’s great ability and earnestness. 

Epicureanism. By William Wallace, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford, LL.D. St. Andrew’s.— 
This is one of the valuable series of “ Chief Ancient Philo- 
ane which has at least the merit of ee by 
scholars who are deeply acquainted with their subjects. The 
peculiar ideas held lovingly and reverentially by the disciples 
of Epicurus are described clearly inf considerable detail 
by Dr. Wallace, and sharp contrasts are drawn between 
Epicureanism and the doctrines of the school of philosophy 
which immediately preceded it, and out of which Epicurean- 
ism was a logical outcome. 

Another of the “ Chief Ancient Philosophies” series is 
Stoicism, by the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford 
College, and Reader in Ancient History, Oxford.—The 
author gives an entertaining description of the thought 
and character of Socrates, of the Cynics, and thence 
naturally into the principal subject of his volume. Stoicism, 
as it existed in Rome durin the Republic, the criticisms it 
underwent under the early Empire, and the influence it had 
upon Seneca are fully described; and in conclusion the 
Stoic creed and temper in relation to other aspects of 
thought are delineated in as interesting a manner as it is 

— to do for “modern readers” with a subject of the 

n 

Four Flirts. By Ernest Warren. Round Table Annual, 
1881. (f¥udy Office.) —The illustrations are the best part of 
this gaudy publication. Some of them are really clever, 
though there is much variation in their quality, and it is not 
at once obvious why some of the characters should be sketched 
from popular actors and actresses. The lett s is amusing 
enough. It contains the love stories of four despairing youn 
ladiés, who in the end regain their cavaliers, and happily pair off. 


The Two Bears. (George Waterston and Son.)—This pub- 
lication purports to belong to the “ Nursery Library.” The 
illustrations are funny enough, but the rhymes are conspi- 
cuous for stupidity and vulgarity. Surely, small boys 
could be amused without perverting their rudiments of 
English. The motto from Douglas Jerrold is misapplied to 
such a publication. 





Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June 
1880)—‘‘ On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the Empress, made by 
Messrs. Ewart of the Euston Road, is the best for preventing down draught in 
the chimney shaft.”—(City Office—Facing Moorgate Station.}—Apvr. 
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The Excelsior Series. (George Routledge and Sons). 
Cruden’s Concordance, Edited by the Rev. C. S. Pa age 
this new edition of Cruden’s standard work the editor's part 
has been but small; Some abridgment was necessary in 
order to bring the bulky volume within the size prescribed 
for this series, but none of the features of the original have 
been omitted, and Cruden’s plan has been carefully adhered 
to. The concordance to proper names is included, as is 
also a second table giving the definitions of all Biblical 
proper names.— Zhe Poetical Works of Longfellow contains 
everything that has come from the pen of the sweet singer 
of American Puritanism and gentle middle-class sentiment 
—everything that is, except the poems published a short 
time since under the title of “ Ultima Thule,” and these will 
doubtless be incorporated in the next edition. The print is 
clear, the paper good, and the notes copious, and the volume 
contains a very fair woodcut of the author.— Zhe Boy’s Own 
Book of Natural History, by the Rev. J.G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., 
is another of the popular works which Messrs. Routledge and 
Sons have added to the Excelsior Series. The rare power of 
Mr. Wood in interesting boys in subjects which, treated by 
any other hand than his, would be disregarded as “ dry,” has 
long earned for him a well-deserved reputation. The volume 
before us contains a very considerable amount of research, 
notwithstanding its purely popular character. It is arranged 
according to the same classification as the collections in the 
British Museum, but the necessary limits of space have com- 
pelled Mr. Wood to stop short at the insects instead of going 
on to the zoophytes in accordance with his original plan. 
The illustrations are numerous, and the book may be relied 
on as a very good introduction to a more scientific study of 
natural history. There are few of us who do not owe a debt 
of gratitude to the Brothers Grimm for their inimitable 
Household Stories. A complete collection of these unique 
tales forms another of the new volumes of this series. The 
title-page tells us that they are “newly translated.” Happily, 
whoever has undertaken the task has made but very few 
alterations in our old friends, Lucky boys and girls to 
whom Santa Claus brings this volume at Christmas! We 
have received also from the same publishers Sir Walter 
Scott’s Tales o a Grandfather aud the Works of Shakespeare. 
The latter volume includes the poems and sonnets. These 
six books form a substantial addition to a series which is 
favourably known for its unabridged reproductions of stan- 
dard authors at popular prices, 





STRAY LEAVES. 


pene enee 

We have received from Messrs. Harrison and Sons, of 
Pall Mall, a new “Floral Alphabet: being a system by 
which any word or number can be intelligently expressed 
through the agency of flowers or leaves of six different 
colours or shapes.” Besides an explanatory pamphlet con- 
taining an explanation of the code, there is a box or desk 
furnished with sloping perforated top and six boxes, each 
containing a dozen artificial flowers of different colours. 
Each colour is represented by a number ; each letter by a 
double number formed by the combination of two flowers of 
different colours. By varying the combinations of colours 
any words can.be spelled, and the idea of the author (who 
is an officer in the British army) is that flower-gardens and 
dinner-tables are to be arranged according to this system, 
so that words of welcome or pious maxims may be read 
upon them by those who know the secret of the code. By 
using leaves instead of flowers, sculptured ornaments may 
be made to speak, in fact the symbolism of flowers and 
leaves, which has hitherto been but vaguely suggestive, is by 
this system confined within certain well understood limits. 
The plan is ingenious, though its author claims much more 
for it than most people would be willing to grant. It is in 
reality only one more device for easily passing the hours, 
and it is quite possible to conceive many more profitable 
means of spending time than arranging artificial, or even 
reel, flowers into sentences upon the surface of a perforated 
card. , 

We learn from Edinburgh that, of the candidates for the 
vacant Chair of Political Economy there, Mr. A. Dunning 
Macleod or Mr. A. J. Wilson is morally certain to be 
chosen, 

Lord Reay, President of the Social Science Congress, is 
understood to be about to come before the world as a poet. 
It is even said he is the author of “ The Cheveley Novels,” 
but that is no compliment nowadays. 

_ As Bibles in the Russian language are not allowed to be 
imported into Russia, the British Bible Society, wishing to 
distribute 20,000 copies on the confines of the empire, has 


made an application to the Russian Synod to print that 
number for it. 


A Theatrical Library has been opened this week at the 
Russian capital. It is founded and maintained by the 
State. 

The Russian Academy of Sciences has applied to the 
Viceroys of the Caucasus and Turkestan for. assistance in 
forming a national ethnographical museum. 7 

One of the most admired pictures at the Russian Academy 
this year was one by the painter Yakobi, entitled an “Ice 
House.” This has now been purchased by the Academy 
for 8,000 roubles, or £1,000, a very large sum indeed for 
Russia, where painters are poorly remunerated for their 
works. 

Sixty suicides have taken place, we understand, in the 
public schools of Russia during the last four years. Of these 
thirty-nine have occurred in the classical gymnasia, seven in 
the modern gymnasia, and four in the gymnasia for girls. 

Professor Aspelin has made some remarkable discoveries 
during the past summer in his investigation of ancient 
barrows in Lapland. A vast number of bronze implements 
have been brought to light. : 

Privy Councillor Galkin-Brasski will represent Russia, as 
an official delegate, at the International Prison Congress at 
Paris. 

The Philological Society at St. Petersburg has made an 
application to the Government for a yearly grant of 3,000 
roubles (£300), to enable it to extend its operations in 
Central Asia. 

“Dorothy Compton,” a story of the “15,” giving inte- 
resting details of Jacobite proceedings at that date, is nearly 
ready, as is also“ The Path of the Just: or, the Christian’s 
Pilgrimage to Glory,” by the Rev. R. Wilkes Gosse, B.A., of 
Hastings, and both will be published by Messrs. Kerby and 
Endean. They are also about to issue “ Radicalism ; and its 
Effects on the English Constitution,” translated by T. Louis 
Oxley, from the Fournal des Débats. 

Madame Patti is engaged to sing at the Berlin Opera: 
House from November 2 to November .1o. Charles Hallé, 
who, though he is a German, is very little known in. his 
native land, gives a concert, in Dresden, on the 16th of this 
month. “ Daniel Rochat,” which was at first forbidden, has. 
at length, after many alterations, been allowed in the 
Residenz Theatre in Berlin, 

A German Mormon journal now appears fortnightly in 
Salt Lake City under the title of Das Panter Zions. 

The exhibition under the auspices of the Turners’ Com-; 
pany, to which we referred last week, has been a great 
success. The work, especially of amateurs, was excellent in 
a very high degree, and those skilled in precious stones spoke 
highly of the goodness of facetting in this section. . Although 
the first prize for turning in ivory was withheld, there ap- 
peared to be much beauty in many of the specimens exhi- 
bited, and all concerned in the competition will look forward 
with much interest to its renewal next year. The prizes were’ 
distributed on Thursday by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House, lediiek Sh 

The Wiener Aligemeine Zeitung seems to be on very bad 
terms with the Austrian Government. For some days past 
the evening editions of the paper have been regularly sup-, 
pressed on account of Liberal articles attacking, the Govern-. 
ment policy. The second editions are published without the. 
objectionable articles, a blank space giving evidence of the 
fact of their suppression. art 

The industrial, commercial, and financial index to current. 
publications published in the New York journal Budion 
forms a most useful guide to writings on the topics indicated. 
All articles appearing either in daily, weekly, or monthl 
journals are indexed under their respective headin aaa 
the files of Buliion will in time form a valuable reference for 
future writers on political economy and the industrial arts. 


A new and special feature of Engineering, which must 
prove of great value to inventors, patentees, &c., is the. 
“Illustrated Patent Record” now appearing in that paper. 
The record extends over seven pages, gives very complete: 
information with regard to patents applied for and opposed, 
provisional protection, notices to proceed, and patents 
sealed. In every case in which the invention is worth it 
there is a short letterpress description, illustrated by care- 
fully-drawn and well-engraved blocks. The proprietors of 
Engineering deserve credit for their enterprise, for the com- 
pilation of so elaborate an index cannot be accomplished 
without very considerable expenditure. 





WHITE AND SounpD TEETH are indispensable to personal. 


attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ‘ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 
perfumers. Ask for “‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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The Russian Society of Architects intend establishing a 
permanent museum of architecture at St. Petersburg. 

The inaugural meeting of the Topographical Society of 
London will be held on the 28th inst. The Lord Mayor has 
granted the use of the Long Parlour in the Mansion House, 
and will take the chair at 4 P.M. The object of the Society, 


in the publication of maps and other materials for the. 


history of London, is one of civic interest. The Secretary, 
18 John Street, Adelphi, will furnish cards of admission on 
application. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. have in the press 
a work by the Hon. George é Brodrick, entitled “ English 
Land and English Landlords ; an Inquiry into the Origin, 
Character, and Reform of the English Land System.” e 
ar will be published under the auspices of the Cobden 

ub. 


The number of lower schools in Russia to-day is 38,789, 
affording instruction to 1,408,602 boys, and 522,717 girls. 
Under the control of the Ministry of Instruction are 31,987 
schools, and 1,196,503 scholars ; under the Imperial Chancel- 
lerie, 34 schools, and 2,166 scholars ; under the Ministry of 
the Interior, 2,197 schools, and 196,006 scholars ; under the 
Ministry of Roads, 16 scliools, and 1,586 scholars ; under 
the Ministry of Marine, 48 schools, and 6,838 scholars ; 
under the Ministry of War, 459 schools, and 22,496 
scholars ; and under the Ministry of Finance, 43 schools, 
and 1,795 scholars. 

The German literary notes this week are as follow :— 
“A History of Germany from 1840-1871,” by Dr. Karl 
Biedermann, which we mentioned some time ago as being in 
preparation, is now nearly finished, the first volume being 
already in the printer’s hands. Gutzkow’s widow is engaged 
in the collection of her husband’s letters, which she is going 
to publish. Princess Elizabeth of Roumania, under the zom 
de plume of “Carmen Sylvia,” has written in German an 
epic poem entitled “ Sappho.” Messrs. Fritsch, in Leipsig, 
are preparing a cheap edition of R. Wagner's writings. The 
library of Prof. Wappaus, who died a short time back in 
G6ttingen, is to be sold by auction on the 25th of this month, 
The contents are chiefly geographical and statistical, amongst 
others are 500 works relating to Europe, 100 to Asia and 
Africa, and 750 having reference to America. The two first 
instalments of Georg Eber’s new idyll, “Eine Frage,” have 
appeared duly in Ueber Land und Meer ; the idyll is, however, 
in prose, not in verse.as we stated a fortnight ago. Accord- 
ing to a decision of the law courts with reference to the 
Socialist laws, anybody who gives forbidden printed matter to 
agents for distribution is himself guilty of the full offence. 
Dr. Adolf Stern has just completed a work called “ Die 
Humanisten,” dealing with the time of Luther. Messrs. 
Liepmannsohn, in Berlin, have in handa new literary under- 
taking, namely, the production in French of the best and 
newest French novels. The novels will be published in 
magazine form twice a month, and the magazine is to be 
called Le Roman des Famiilles ; the editor is to be Dr. G, van 
Muyden. 


The Russian journalistic notes this week are as follow :— 
M. Voronoff has received permission to edit at Moscow a 
journal bearing the title of “The Library of Historical 
Novels.” . M. V. J. Modestoff-will start shortly a new daily 
newspaper, called the Movoya Gazeta, or “ The New Gazette. 
A weekly journal will also be brought out in November at 
St. Petersburg, entitled Portadok (Order). It is. now 
announced that Aksahoff’s Panslavist journal at Moscow is 
to be called Roos (Russian.) Elenoff, the Foreign Censor 
at Odessa, has been removed to a similar post at Wilna. 
General Ozersky, an eminent mining engineer, and the con- 
tributor of many valuable articles. on geology and mining to 
the scientific journals of ‘Russia, is dead. An action for 
libel is pending against the Seen Otetchestva (Fils de Patrie.) 
It is announced that the commission appointed, by Loris 
Melikoff to consider the press laws cannot sit before the 
new year, owing to many of the members being at present 
engaged in investigations in distant parts of the empire. 
The Synod has decided to place the Church press under 
more stringent censorship. The Odessa Censor Committee 
have removed their offices to Warsaw House, Odessa, 
where three large rooms have been hired for the accommo- 
dation of the staff. Professor Yakovleff, of the Warsaw 
University, has solicited permission to edit a journal called 
Soutt (Yoog), to which many University professors at Kieff, 
Odessa, and elsewhere will contribute. 





SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Fripay, 8 p.M.—Quekett Microscopical Club: New Fresh Water Algxe. By 
Dr. C. W. Cooke. University College. 
» The Balloon Society of Great Britain, 5 Robert Street, 
és Adelphi, 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Bernard Hamilton. By Mary Suirtey. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. ; " 
Bertie and his Sister. By Atrrep Encetsacu. Society for Prométing 
Christian Knowledge. pe! 
eae By Katuigeen Knox. Society for Promoting Christian Know- 


Chief Ancient Philosophies. Stoicism. By Rev. W.W. Caress. Society for 

Chief Ancient Philosophies... Epicureanism.._By W,.Watiace. Society. for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Chryssie’s Herd. By Annette Lyster. Society for Promoting Christian 


Cobden Club Annual Reports for 1878, 1879, and 1880. Cassells. 

Elfin Hollow, By F. Scantett Porter. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Golden Childhood, Ward, Lock, and Co, 

Her ae was Law. By M.A. M, Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
1 

Holland. By E. Dt Amicts. Translated by C. Tictrow. W. H. Allen and Co. 

Hood's Comic Annual, 1881. Fun Office. 

Index to Our Railway System. Fourth Number. By WititaM FLemina. 
Effingham Wilson... : 

Js it all. Right?.. By F. Harrison. . Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Yapan. By Sir Epwarv'J. Reep, K.C.B. 2 vols. John Murray. 

Mother Molly. By Frances Mary Pgearp. George Bell and Sons. 

Mudlarks—A pril Fools. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

On'a Candlestick. By Satem Hatt. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 
Princess Myra. By F. ScArtetT Porrer. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. : ‘ 
Some Heroes. of Travel.. By W. H. Davenrort Avams. Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

Spiritual Lessons taught by Dumb Animals. By F.C. Woopnovss, M.A. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Strictly Tied Up. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. e ; 

The Belfry of Bruges. By Esmé Stuart. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

The Children’s Picture Annual. Fourth Series. Ward, Lock, and Co, , 

The Churchman’s Life of Wesley: Home Library, By. R. Denny URLIN. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. : 

The Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Kinctaxe. Vol. 6. William Black- 
wood and Sons. tee ‘€Fi 

The T.onely Island. By R. N. BALLANTYNE. J. Nisbet and Co. 

The North. African Church: Home Library. By Jvuiiws Luoyp. Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Wrecked Lives. First and Second Series. By W. H. Davenport ADAMS, 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, gee 
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THE NEW NOVEL 


BY MISS RUSSELL. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in Three Vols. 


ao ir Ps 


i. ae owe Cee 


By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “Footprints in the Snow,” &c. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 





SECOND 


EDITION. 


Now ready, price 2s. boards ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. (postage, 4d.). 


Te VICAE’S 


GOV ERIN SS. 


By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” &c. 


«‘ Undoubtedly a clever and well written story. Miss Russell may fairly be congratulated on having written a book which contains 
a good deal that is interesting, and indicates a reserve of something still better.” —THe TIMEs. 


London : J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.G 


ONE SHILLING EACH WORK. 


Translations of the Best and Newest French Novels of 
peor une. : an unobjectionable character. 


RENCH | FROMONT AND RISLER. | 
SAMUEL BROHL AND PARTNER. 
NOVELS. DRAMA OF THE RUE DE LA PAIX. 
MAUGARS JUNIOR. 
VIZETELLY & CO., and all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE (1787- 
1874 = ao Madame De Witt. Translated by Mrs. Simpson. 


AN ACTOR ABROAD ; or Gossip- Dramatic, Narrative, 
and Descriptive, from the Recollections of an Actor in Australia, New 
Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, California, Nevada, Central America, and 
New York. By Epmunp LEATHES, 8vo., 15s. 


CHEAP EDITION of YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Joun Hauirax.” — 55. bound, and Illustrated, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 
ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“Viva,” “Mignon,” &c. Seconp EpiTion. 3 vols. 


** An admirable tale ; told by one who can vividly describe and incisively 
comment on the manners and ‘personnel’ of modern society.— 7Ae World. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ametia B. Epwarps, 


Author of “ Barbara’s History,” &c. Srconp Epition. 3 vols. 


“** Lord Brackenbury’ is a very readable story. There is plenty of variety, 
cheerful dialogue, iad omen ‘verve’ in the book.”—A theneum. ; 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. By Survey SMITH, 
Author of “ His Last Stake,” &c. 3 vols. 


DIMPLETHORPE. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 3 vols. [Oct. 22. 








Just ready, in Two Volumes, at all the Libraries. 


SATIRES, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL, 


IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Edited by W. H. C. NATION. ° 





x. A Sartorial Conversazione. 2. The Bird-fancier’s Fancies. 3. A Sup- 
pressed State Papers. 4. A Mad King. 5. A Street Lamp’s Reflections. 6. 
What I See and What I Think. 7 Shades at a Covent Garden Tavern. 8, 
An Exhibition of Insects. 9. A Train of Thought. 10. A Conventionally 
Respectable Person. 11. The Hypocrite Family. 12. A Spiritual Opiate. 13. 
The Confessions of a Hassock. 14. The Fine Old English Gentleman (from a 
New Point of View). 15. The Contemplative Cabman’s Recreation. 16. The 
Reverse of the Medal. 17. A Tongue ina Tree. 18. The Gilt on the Ginger- 
bread. 19. A Letter from the Spirit of Fielding. 20. A Greengrocer’s Shop. 
21. An Evening with Modern Hamadryads. 22. An Erpetological Collection. 
23. Latter-day Pharisees. 24. The Reminiscences of an Evergreen, 25. A 
Holy Sister of the Period. 26. The Covent Garden Costermonger. 27. Pious 
Apery. 28- What Old Father Thames Said, 





London: PROVOST anv CO., 40 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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The Premier and the Pashas. Sir Bartle Frere 
The Domestic Situation in Russia, 
The Gallery’s View of Present-day Politics and Politicians. 
A Glance at the Jews of England.—III. 
Newmarket in the Autumn. Insurance Companies. 





News from Turkey. 





* Bow Bells” at the Royalty. 








Our Gipsies. Dumas on Vitriol and Votes. Father Prout. 
A Quarter Round the World. 
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H EAL AND SON, 


The Largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL AND Son’s CATALOGUE, with 600 Illustrations, sent 
Free by Post. 


5 reg } Tottenham Court Road, W. 





ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishing 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 





UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 


ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £ ts. 
annum. No. 13 is detached, or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. POW S, 
Solicitors, x Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 
284 Camden Road, N.W 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. — 


A Diseases of Women—Medical science in all ages has been directed to 
alleviate the many maladies incident to females, but Professor Holloway, by 
diligent study and attentive observation, was induced to believe that nature 
provided a remedy for these special diseases. He has, after vast research, suc- 
ceeded in compounding his celebrated Pill and Ointment, which embody the 
principle naturally designed for the relief and cure of disorders liar to 
women of all ages and constitutions, whether residing in warm or cold climates. 
They have repeatedly corrected disordered functions which have defied the usual 
drugs prescribed by medical men, and still more satisfactory is it that the malady 
is relieved completely and permanently, 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, Oct, 1880. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WoRKS. 








DR. SCHLIEMANN: ILIOS; 2 complete History 
OF THE CITY AND COUNTRY OF THE TROJANS, 
including all Recent Discoveries and Researches on the Site 
of Troy and the Troad in 1871-73 and 1878-79. With 
nearly 2,000 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 


MISS ISABELLA BIRD: UNBEATEN 
TRACKS IN JAPAN. Travels of a Lady in the Interior, 
including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the Shrine of 
Nikko and Isé, With Map and [IIlustrations. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo., 245. [Ready. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE: MEMOIR OF HIS PER- 
SONAL LIFE, from his Unpublished Journals and Cor- 
respondence. By Dr. W. G. BLAIKIE. With Portrait 
and Map. 8vo. 


LORD CHANCELLOR CAMPBELL: HIS 
LIFE AND LETTERS. Based on his Autobiography, 
= and Correspondence. Edited by his Daughter, the 

on. Mrs. HARDCASTLE, With Portrait. 2 vols., 8vo. 


INDIA IN 1880. By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, 
Bart., late Governor of Bombay, &c. 8vo, 


THE RIGHT HON. J.C. HERRIES : MEMOIRS 
OF HIS PUBLIC LIFE during the Reigns of George III. 
and IV., William IV., and Queen Victoria. Founded on 
his Letters and other Unpublished Documents, By his son, 
EDWARD HERRIES, C.B. 2 vols., 8vo. 


THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER: CHRIS- 
TIAN INSTITUTIONS; or, ESSAYS ON ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL SUBJECTS. 8vo. 


CONTENTS. 
Baptism. Absolution. 
The Eucharist. Ecclesiastical Vestments, 
Eucharist in the Early Church. Basilicas. 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, The Pope. 
Real Presence. The Litany. 


Body and Blood of Christ. 


SIR EDWARD J. REED: JAPAN; its History, 


Traditions, and Religions. With the Narrative of a Visit to 
Japan in 1879. With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo., 
28s. [Ready. 


REV. CANON BARRY: THE MANIFOLD 
WITNESS FOR CHRIST. Being an attempt to Exhibit 
the Combined Force of Various Evidences of Christianity, 
Direct and Indirect. 

Part I. Christianity and Natural Theology. 
Part II. The Positive Evidence of Christianity. 


Belief of the Early Christians. 


The Boyte Lectures for 1877-78. 8vo. 


MRS. GROTE: a Sketch. By LADY EASTLAKE. 
Post 8vo. 


MR. HAYWARD, Q.C.: SKETCHES OF 
EMINENT STATESMEN and WRITERS, with OTHER 
ESSAYS. Reprinted from the Quarterly Review, with Addi- 
tions and Corrections. 2 vols., Sve, 


CONTENTS, 
Thiers. Byron and Tennyson, 
Bismarck, Venice, 
Cavour. St. Simon, 
Metternich. Sevigné. 
Montalembert. Du Deffand, 
Melbourne. Holland House. 
Wellesley. Strawberry Hill, 


DR. SAMUEL SMILES: DUTY. With Ilus- 
trations of COURAGE, PATIENCE, and ENDURANCE. 
A Companion Volume to ‘Self Help,” ‘‘ Character,” and 
“‘ Thrift.” Post 8vo. 


MR. CLEMENTS MARKHAM: A POPULAR 
ACCOUNT of PERUVIAN BARK, and its Introduction 
into British India, Ceylon, &c., and the Progress and Extent 
of its Cultivation, With Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


MR. A. 8. MURRAY: A HISTORY OF GREEK 
SCULPTURE. From the Earliest Times down to the Age 
of Pheidias. With Illustrations, Royal 8yo. 


THE CONDE DA CARNOTA: MEMOIRS OF 
THE LIFE AND EVENTFUL CAREER OF THE 
DUKE OF SALDANHA, Soldier and Statesman, With 
— from his Correspondence. With Portrait. 2 vols., 

vo. 


MR. CHARLES DARWIN: THE POWER OF 


MOVEMENT IN PLANTS. _ Assisted by FRANCIS 
DARWIN. With Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 


MR. H. SEEBOHM: SIBERIA IN EUROPE. 


A Naturalist’s Visit to the —. of the Petchora in North- 
East ‘Russia. With Notices of Birds and their Migrations. 
With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With Notes Ex- 
planatory and Critical. By the DEAN of WELLS, CANON 
C. J. ELLIOTT, and CANON F. C. COOK. Medium 8vo. 
(Reprinted from the **‘ Speaker’s Commentary.”) 


MADAMESDE STAEL: A STUDY OF HER 
LIFE AND TIMES. The First Revolution and the First 
Empire. By A. STEVENS, LL.D. With Portraits. 
2 vols., crown 8vo. 


MR. LOUIS JENNINGS: RAMBLES AMONG 
THE HILLS IN THE PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE, and on 
the SOUTH DOWNS, with Sketches of People by the Way. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


MR. F. W. BURBIDGE: GARDENS OF THE 
SUN ; ora Naturalist’s Journal on the Mountains and in the 
Forests and Swamps of Borneo and the Sulu Archipelago. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


DR. BRUGSCH: THE HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER THE PHARAOHS. Derived entirely from the 
Monuments. With a Memoir on the Exodus of the Israelites 


and the Egyptian Monuments. Second Edition, revised. - 


With New Preface and Notes by the Author. Maps. 2 vols., 
8vo. 


ENGLISH STUDIES. By J.S. BREWER, M.A, 


late of the Record Office, Professor of Modern History, King’s 
College, London. $8vo. 


CONTENTS. 


New Sources of English History. Hatfield House. 

Green’s Short History of the The Stuarts, 
English People. Shakspeare. : 

The Royal Supremacy and the How to Study English History, 
History of its Introduction, Ancient London, 


THE HUGENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, 


and Industries in England and Ireland. By SAMUEL 
SMILES, LL.D, New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


REV. JOHN RICHARDSON: A SMALLER 


MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, for SCHOOLS 
and YOUNG PERSONS, Post 8vo, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


-_—eoeooo 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS 








VERY NIGHT, at 8.30.—Louis and Fabien dei 
Franchi, Mr. Irving. At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. Pinero. Doors 
open at Seven. 
Special Morning Performances of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 
Saturdays, October 16, 23, and 30, at 2.30. 
Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open Ten to Five daily. Seats booked by Letter or 
Telegram. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office :—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.G 








West Enp AGENTS, 
Messrs. GRINDLAY AND Co., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 


Governor: WILLIAM RENNIE, E 
Sub-Governor: GEORGE L. M. ‘GIBhs, Fea. 
Deputy-Governor : LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


Directors: 


H. ona og eg a A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
u 


Robert Burn on " Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
William T. Peaad. Esa Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Edward Budd Esq. Louis Huth, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
George W. Campbell, Esq Charles Lyall, Esq 

Mark Wilks Collet, aig Greville Palme, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N, 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. PF. Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Ee Robert Ryrie, Es 

Henry Goschen, E Dayid P, Sellar, Bsa. 
Edwin Gower, isa. Colone! Leopold Seymour. 


NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for renewal of Michaelmas Policies will 
expire on October 14. 








The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 
Departments. 
Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 


information can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
N ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be Renewed within Fifteen days 
from September 29. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, 
and at the Head Office, 

LONDON :—61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


West-End Office —8 Waterloo Place, S W 
September 1880. 
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A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


—_—— 


The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for October 16, published Thursday Morning, 
contains— 

LORD BEACONSFIELD.—II. 
OFF SEASON MILLINERY. 
THE SOLDIER IN FICTION. 
CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—The QUEEN of ITALY. 
THE RUIN OF ESPRIT DE CORPS, 
THE NEW PARIS SEASON. 
NEW PRIZE PUZZLE SERIES. 
IN SEARCH OF THREE MACKAREL ~~ 

By the Tiny TRAVELLER. 
SOCIETY GOSSIP. 
A ROYAL ESCAPADE, 
A DIAMOND SECRET — 

A Tale : By Cart von Bucu, B.A., F.C.S. 


The CARTOON-PHOTOTYPE for next week will be a beautiful Portrait 2 
Miss MARIE LITTON. 





136 STRAND, — PRICE SIXPENCE. 


BRAND AND CO.’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA, 


ESSENCE OF-~ BEEF: 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLe Appress.—No. 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





LIF EK: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 





LIFE 


Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 


LIFE 


Contains Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 


Writers. 
LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 





Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C. 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters. 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each, 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


| 
FRy’s | 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
C OCOA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard 
F GUARANTEED PURE. 
RY’S | 
F'RY’S COCOA EXTRACT: 
Cocoa. The Soperioous Ol Exiacied 


J. & FRY and SOS. 





SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchasesof Rare, EARLY PrintTep, AND Curtous WORKS, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, an 
MISCELLANEOUS Booxs, 
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Pa QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 
enriches 


deeds nae tah temaning tetien the digestive organs. Is a specific 
Seat eriielont eigen met Toetaae maieeris mauigreaiecieea oF 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatl 
wei te chee anda return to robust health certain. Bottles 

is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and I 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


a —— ne eee roots, is oop =e instead ¢ blue 
pill an omel for the cure o iliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
gestion of the liver, which are cemale in beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 

rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general ion. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sease of 
h and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by all Chemists. 


lr OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, aud is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 
Sulphur bein highly — for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended, It is most 
agreeable in_use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6a. Sold _by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE.” By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like veer It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

openly useful for removing incrustations of tartar on aioe teeth. Soldby 
1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


* © ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems t cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they. may be, “‘Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
— ae of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

ottles, 2s. od. : 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PY-RETUC,  SALUNE, 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists,.and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


CHAMBERLIN’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. S. MEAT GREAVES, 
CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 
REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 
Prepared and Exported only by 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND, 
These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of ‘these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. 

The New Book, containing ew f¢reatise on reating, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free, 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 
NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris: MAISON LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris, 


the blood, promotes appetite, 


» 32 doses, =. 
Chemists everywhere, , The name of J. Pepper is.on the label, There. 
and Iron. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
‘SURGEON-DENTIST, 
37 GREAT. RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, 1x0 to 5. 





* Jan. 18 . 

“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for fe skill and 
attention displayed in the constmuction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to us¢ my name. J “S.G, HUTCHINS, 

. “ By Appointment S Denti 
G. H. Jones, Esq.” si iaidaiad ee som 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Sargeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—‘‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and Comfort yet introduced.” 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER; from which nearly al? 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 

(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


em absorption, stimulating the t 
et aan that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which gg and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. : 


[7 4!So HAs OTHER PROPERTIES | that 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, as. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


_years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to Durrant 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 


OPF’S .EXTRACT OF MEAT. .COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CuHartnc Cross,,.Lonpon, W.C. 
irst Prize Gold’ Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 


1879, for “ Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 


OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 
Pe oie es pnlparaipteenn en tose 3 ote 4 7 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 


who have to fast long. ¥% 








OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 
Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 


Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


Kors PREPARED MARROW, from Best. Beef 
Marrow Bones. ‘ . 


OPF’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 
serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables, 


OPF ’'S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE, 
The it oe encoded one ee Pee tie Nobility, the Army, Navy, 
Sportsmen, Yachtsmen; Tourists, &t: . a 


K OFFS “EXTRACT OF MEAT. COMPANY, 
LIMITED, s Acar Street, CHARING Cross. 


FRELetARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
a Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The 
*. Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
Ss ; rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
“ 2 Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or onchange, and Tables 
R:-covered. Designs 411 Price Lists post free. Fstablished 1862, 
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PETROLEUM JELLY. 


VASELIN 


NO TASTE. 


TOILET SERIES. 


Pomade, 1s. & 2s.; Cold Cream, 1s. & 2s.; 
Hair Tonic, 4s.; Toilet Soaps, 6d. & 1s. | 
Camphor Ice, ls. 


NO SMELL. 


The most Valuable Family Remedy known for Wounds, Burns, Rheumatism, Catarrh, Sunburn, Hemorrhoids, and all Skin Diseases, 
Bottles in Cardboard Boxes, 1s. and 2s. Pamphlets Free. 11 Holborn Viaduct, London, Bake 


yep CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or 
and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. 

iso WIGMORE EET. 


5 HAM | STOVES, of every description, _to 
SONS. Designed wi Madellod by the late Atfired S te 3 





Stevens. 





ae CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 
and places, also to correspond with the above, from special 
SONS. private designs. 








BEX HAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 
gant, HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 


ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, 
and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. so WIGMORE STREET. 








G. BARKER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863.) 
Crearinc Bankers—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


DEPOSITS of £10 and upwards received and receipts issued— 
On Roe i - 34 per Cent. per Thain. 


Seven Days’ Notice 4 we ~ Interest 
Fourteen ’ Notice om eb payable’ 
Thirty Days’ Notice .  . as * Quarterly. 


‘Three Months’ Notice. . a os 
An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 
complete months. 
Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking 
transacted. 





FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


[Bonus YEAR] 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 





_ A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
a consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 
oney. 
CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID oocecssssecceeeeeeesses+h33700,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE See ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 430,000 


INVESTED FUNDS... ccccccccccssecssesoseseseseesses 2,800,000 


NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving ot 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 











Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 


z OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
BETSH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 
4 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT—May, 1880. 
2025 Policiesissued for .. so. oF ef 8  e8 £403,652 





New Annual Premiums .. ee ee es ee ee 12,155 
24,525 Policies in force for .. es ee ee oe es 4,491,837 
Annual Premium Income .. ° oe oe ee ee 137,235 


Death Claims, including Matured Claims and Bonuses 56,477 
Laid by in the Vear.. ee ee ee ** ee ee 61,237 
Accumulated Fund .. ee ee ou os ee ee 685,703 


Average Reversionary Bonus, one and a quarter per cent. per annum. 
Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 
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ScALty’s SWAN and CROWN 

PURE IRISH WHISKEY, 

AGED THREE to EIGHTEEN YEARS. 
ASE of the CONTENTS of EACH BOTTLE 
(CERTIFIED by 

}y .™"s customs, Dublin. 








HEREFORE, UNBLENDED, UNCOLOURED, 


UNADULTERATED. 


OR PRICES, Opinions of the Press, and Corre- 
spondence on “‘ Bottling” in Bond, see Bradshaw's “A.B.C,” “ Offi- 
cial,” or Faulkner’s ‘‘ A.B.C.” Railway Guides, 
Or apply to 
THOMAS SCALLY & CO., Eustace Street, Dublin, and 
39 Lombard Street, E.C. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE GOVERN- 
MENT LOANS, 


£535,4c0, authorised by Acts of the Colonial Parliament 
Nos. 40 of 1877 and 4, 5, 21, and 24 of 1880, to provide 
for Public Works and other services specified in 
those Acts. 


On behalf of the Government of the Cape of Good Hope, the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies hereby invite Tenders for Debentures representing £535,400 
sterling, the amount of the Loans authorised by the above-cited Acts. 

These Loans are secured on the general revenue of the Colony, and will be 
represented by Coupon-bearing Bonds of £500, £200, and £100 each, bearing 
interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly at the 
offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies in London on the same dates as 
those of a previous issue, namely, April r5 and October 15. 


The interest on this issue will commence from October 15, 1880, and the 
principal will be repaid at par by annual drawings, to which 1 per cent. per 
annum on the cumulative principle will be devoted. 

The first drawing will take place in March, 1882, for the period ending 
April rs following, and will be conducted by a Notary Public in the presence 
of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, and of such of the Debenture holders as 
may be pleased to attend. The numbers and values of the Bonds drawn will be 
published in the 7imes and London Gazette. 

Tenders will be received by the Crown Agents, at their offices, not later than 
Twelve Noon, on Wednesday, the 2oth inst., when they will be opened in the 
presence of such of the applicants as may be pleased to attend. 

The Debentures will be allotted to the highest bidders, provided the price 
offered is not below £1or ros, in money for every £100 in Debentures, payable 
as follows :— 

£5 per cent. on Application, and so much on October 27 as will leave £75 
payable ; 

£50 per cent. on November 12, 1880; and 

425 per cent. on December 10, 1880, 

Payments may be made in full on Allotment, or on any of the foregoing dates, 
at a discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 

Tenders at a fraction of a shilling other than sixpence will not be preferentially 
accepted, and should the equivalent Tenders exceed the amount of the Deben- 
tures to be allotted a pro rat4 distribution will be made. 

After payment by the allottees into the Standard Bank of British South 
Africa (Limited), bankers by appointment to the Cape Government, Clement's 
Lane, Lombard Street, of the instalment due on allotment, they will receive at 
the Offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, in exchange for the banker's 
receipts, Scrip Certificates to bearer, which will be exchanged for Debenture 
Bonds at the same place, before the first Coupon falls due, of which due notice 
will be given. 

Forms of Tender, and Prospectus showing the financial condition of the 
Colony, may be had on application to the Crown Agents, or to their Brokers, 
Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, & Co., 4 Lombard Street; and Messrs. J. & A- 
Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and to the Standard Bank of British 
South Africa (Limited). 

The Acts authorising the loans are open to inspection at the Offices of the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. 

W. C. SARGEAUNT, Crown Agents for 
M. F. OMMANNEY, the Colonies. 


Offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
Downing Street, London, Oct. 13, 1880. 


Printed tor the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5, New-ctpeet Square, in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London 


in the County of Mid 
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